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THE DIRECTOR'S DESK 


BY A. D. ALDRICH, DIRECTOR 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 


DOE DEER, DOGS and FEES 


I am a woman who hunted several of the 
Florida Wildlife Management Areas last 
season. I would appreciate your answering 
several questions: 

Why doesn’t Florida, like some of the 
northern states, allow a short doe hunting 
season each year, thereby thinning out the 
does and preserving the smaller bucks? 

I believe that dog hunting should be 
banned, especially in the Management 
Areas. If a man can’t go out and look for 
a deer on his own without a dog doing the 
hunting for him, I don’t consider him much 
of a hunter at all. 

Third, I would be glad to pay a reason- 
able fee for camping privileges on the areas, 
if that fee would pay the salary of an officer 
to stay in the camp area during the crowd- 
ed part of the season, to keep law and 
order. There certainly was a bunch of hood- 
lums in camp this year. They used filthy 
language, and carried on until the wee 
hours of the morning, shooting guns around 
the camp in the dark. This is certainly no 
enticement for a man to bring his family 
to the Management Area camp, and there 
are a lot of families there each year. 


Thank you for your comments. I would 
answer as follows: 

Florida does have a limited doe hunting 
season. Last year, there was such a con- 
trolled hunt on the Citrus Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area. This year, both archers and gun 
hunters, under close supervision, will be 
allowed to harvest a special quota of doe 
deer and deer with antlers less than five 
inches in length. The carcasses will be 
weighed and data taken for our wildlife 
management scientific studies. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission realizes that in order to properly 
manage the Florida deer population, there 
will be times and specific areas in which 
deer other than buck deer will have to be 
removed. We do not feel that a statewide 
doe hunting season is necessary at this time. 

However, whenever areas do become 
over-populated with deer, or unbalanced 
with too many does in ratio to bucks, the 
Commission will, in all probability, establish 
such hunting provisions. Such special con- 
trolled hunts to remove excess doe and 
short-antlered deer will be based upon good 
biological evidence, and established for the 
benefit of the deer, and only secondarily 
for the benefit of the hunter. 

Next, your comment regarding dog hunt- 
ing would certainly create considerable tur- 
moil among the hunters who utilize dogs 
for deer hunting. The Commission realizes 
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that while some hunters prefer still hunt- 
ing, others prefer the use of dogs. In order 
to meet the different basic hunting require- 
ments of the various hunters, we have es- 
tablished certain areas in which dogs are 
permitted, and other areas in which dogs 
are prohibited. Hunting deer with dogs is 
an ancient custom among Southern hunters; 
and for many of these hunters, the oppor- 
tunity to listen to their dogs run a deer is 
as important as the actual taking of the 
deer. 

Insofar as hoodlums appearing in the 
camping areas, it is difficult to control such 
situations. It is true that there will always 
be the percentage that will create a disturb- 
ance without regard to their neighbors. 
Certainly, we do not condone such actions, 
and we make every effort to curb such 
activity. 

It is a pleasure to correspond with some- 
one like you who has a progressive view 
of outdoor recreation. As our human popu- 
lation increases, and as civilization ad- 
vances, and as wilderness and wildlife cover 
disappears, the day of “I got my limit” will 
become more and more a forgotten phrase 
of a passing era. 

The individual who can appreciate and 
enjoy the wilderness for wilderness’ sake 
will be far ahead of the individual who 
counts his trip a success only if he bags 
his game. 


HUNTING PRESERVES 


I would like to know what the Game 
Commission is doing or is going to do about 
the land-owners who lease their lands to 
people for “grazing” rights, and _ these 
people in turn are not grazing any cattle, 
but are using the land for private hunting 
preserves. What measures can be taken to 
stop this? 


Actually, it is not within the power of 
the Commission to regulate the land-use or 
land-practices of the private landowners. 


There is no way in which this agency can 
possibly curtail a landowner from leasing 
his land for grazing rights or for private 
hunting areas. What a man does with his 
land is more or less his private business, so 
long as he does not violate any rules or reg- 
ulations of the Wildlife Code of the State 
of Florida. 

Look at it this way: Private hunting pre- 
serves takes some of the pressure off the 
public hunting preserves. Secondly, what is 
needed is to find more money to establish 
more public hunting preserves. We feel that 
both private and public hunting areas are 
desirable. We actually need more of both 
in Florida. 


WATERFOWL HUNTING 


Why is it we're allowed only six coots 
and two ducks per day? We had a good 
crop of fowl last season, and you've cut 
the season down shorter each year. It’s not 
even worth buying a hunting license any 
more. Please write and let me know why. 


To provide you with complete answer 
to your question concerning the bag limit 
on waterfowl would become rather involved 
and lengthy. However, we shall endeavor 
to at least explain the situation that governs 
the setting of the season and the bag limits 
on waterfowl and other migratory birds. 

The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service es- 
tablishes these seasons, or rather, a frame- 
work within which the state must set its 
season. The bag is established by the Gov- 
ernment, and cannot be changed by the 
state. 

The shorter season and lower bag limits 
of last season were established in order to 
afford a maximum amount of protection for 
the waterfowl, and still afford the hunter an 
opportunity to harvest a portion of the 
waterfowl population. This short season 
and low bag limit of last year was very 
necessary in order to assure a healthy popu- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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CLUBS and CONSERVATION 


Hunting and The National Parks 


OME DEVELOPMENTS THAT have been 

taking place a long way from 
Florida have been of great interest 
to Florida conservationists. 


There is a lot of game in national 
parks and many hunters would like 
to harvest some of it. In the past 
there has been a firm national policy 
against hunting in national parks and 
new developments make it seem 
worthwhile to delve into the situa- 
tion again in these pages. 

Casual observers often confuse na- 
tional “forests” and national “parks.” 
National forests are utilized for graz- 
ing, hunting and lumbering. They 
are truly “multiple use” regions. Na- 
tional parks have been intended as 
preserves for nature exactly as it 
was before man came. 


As examples, Florida’s Ocala Na- 
tional Forest is one of the state’s 
best-known deer hunting areas. Dur- 
ing open seasons hunters operate at 
will in the forest except for breeding 
grounds set aside as refuges. Most 
of the regulations imposed during off 
seasons are aimed at the prevention 
of poaching and other destructive or 
illegal practices. In other words, the 
forest is available for public use with 
a minimum of restriction. 


In contrast, the Everglades Na- 
tional Park in South Florida is being 
operated as a game preserve and no 
hunting is allowed within its bor- 
ders. Although fishing is permitted 
there as in most other national 
parks, the anglers are sometimes re- 
stricted in their movements to pre- 
vent disturbance of nesting birds. 


Before it became a national park, 
this area was one of the top duck 
hunting areas of the state and within 
the past few years its borders have 
been extended to virtually close out 
the duck hunting in that section. 
There has been little complaint 
about that because a relatively few 
hunters enjoyed the super duck 
shooting due to the remote nature 
of the area. Most of those who had 
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participated in this hunting felt a 
preserve was worth while and wel- 
comed the park regulations. 


Now in far away Wyoming a long- 
running disagreement becomes loud- 
er because it is concerned with the 
basic policy of “no hunting in na- 
tional parks.” 


Because of an over population of 
elk, prized game animal of the West, 
it became necessary to slaughter 5,- 
000 head recently. The kill was nec- 
essary because overgrazing endan- 
gered the animals. The animals were 
killed by park employees and pri- 
vate citizens were not allowed to 
hunt. 


L. C. Binford, president of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, 
recently spoke in favor of licensing 
hunters to go into the refuge and 
hunt the animals. He pointed to the 
fact that enough hunters to kill 5,- 
000 elk might have spent two and 
one-half million dollars on harvest- 
ing the game. 


Of special interest in Binford’s ad- 
dress is that his views are in opposi- 
tion to the present policy of the 
Izaak Walton League as well as that 
of the Park Service. It was pointed 
out by the League that his views 
were those of an individual and were 
not official opinions of the League. 
Binford made it clear that the views 
were not intended to represent the 
League. 


Although it is extremely unlikely 
that an overpopulation of any sort 
of game might require a reduction 
in a Florida park, some conserva- 
tionists say a “break through” in 
other parks might bring about legal- 
ized hunting in what are now pre- 
serves. Opinion is divided in Florida 
as elsewhere. 


There have been notable excep- 
tions in the “no hunting” policies of 
the park service. Elk reduction has 
been carried on by hunting in Grand 
Teton National Park since 1951. 





Dania Pier Pays 


The salt water fishing pier built by 
the city of Dania, Florida, is paying 
off in hard cash, according to a bul- 
letin of the Sport Fishing Institute. 
City Manager Bob Houston reports 
that in the first two months of opera- 
tion, pier revenues exceeded $15,000 
and yearly income will probably 
reach $75,000. 


Artificial? 


Some fishing areas over the United 
States are limited to artificial lures 
only, The definition is a little diffi- 
cult in some cases and in the case 
of New Mexico, Fisheries Chief Roy 
Barker says a fisherman may use on 
the restricted waters, “an artificial 
fly but not a real fly; an artificial 
minnow but not a real minnow, live, 
pickled or just plain dead; an arti- 
ficial worm but not a real worm. 
He may not use corn, marshmallows, 
fish eggs, baconrind or any other 
edible substance. 

His definition was passed on by 
the Sports Fishing Institute. 


Duck Disputes 


When the new duck limits were 
published, there were some com- 
plaints from both sides of the fence. 
Many persons who had felt there 
should be no season at all stated the 
breeding stocks would be badly dam- 
aged with the amount of shooting to 
be allowed. In some sections it was 
believed the overall scarcity of ducks 
did not have local application. Neigh- 
boring Louisiana hunters said more 
ducks wintered in Louisiana last sea- 
son than in 20 years. Their argument 
was that although ducks might be 
very scarce in the upper Mississippi 
Flyway, their marshes are “loaded.” 

It was not encouraging to .S. of- 
ficials to note that the Texas limit 
is two ducks, only one of which may 
be a mallard, while across the bor- 
der in Mexico there is a 3-month 
season with a limit of 15 ducks per 


day. @© 





MUZZLE FLASHES 





Pre-season hunting preparation. 


Sighting-in your rifle. 


OW WELL WILL yourR long idle 

hunting rifle shoot? You can 
find out quickly from a sighting-in 
session at the nearest range. 

Like paying taxes and buying an 
automobile license plate, sighting-in 
must be done every year if the 
hunter is to truly know his gun. For 
the serious hunter, it is a never ne- 
glected chore—or pleasure, depend- 
ing on the way the necessity is ack- 
nowledged. 


Even if you know your rifle was 
correctly sighted-in at the end of last 
hunting season, you should make the 
test. Your gunstock may have since 
warped, dried out or otherwise ex- 
erted changing influence on the bed- 
ding or rifle action in stock. Possibly 
this season you will be using a lighter 
or heavier bullet, or a different 
brand of ammunition, than what you 
hunted with last year. 

First, however, prepare the gun 
for later test firing. Clean and exam- 
ine its components carefully. Make 
sure that all screws are tight. 


- Give particular attention to re- 
ceiver or scope sight bases. If hold- 
ing screws have loosened up, remove 
and clean them and their threaded 
holes with an alcohol-saturated bit of 
cloth or a pipe cleaner, and let dry. 
Dip screws in a paste of plumbers’ 
lead and glycerin, pure Bondo, Ducco 
cement, 2-Ton glue or shellac before 
replacing them. Tighten all screws 
evenly; then go back and give each 
one that final, careful one-eighth or 
one-quarter turn that gives extra 
tightness short of undesirable strip- 
ping of threads. You cannot expect 
to do accurate shooting if your sights 
are not firmly positioned on receiver 
or barrel. 

To degrease a long idle gun pre- 
paratory to hunting season use, wash 
or wipe metal parts with mineral 
spirits. The solution is relatively safe, 
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compared to gasoline or carbon tet- 
rachloride. 

For a thorough job, remove breech 
block and trigger housing assembly 
(if they are of the easily removed 
types). 

If you are not truly familiar with 
disassembly and reassembly proce- 
dures, read the manufacturer’s in- 
structions that came with the gun, 
or remove only major components 
and lay them out in the order of re- 
quired reassembly. 

Use an old toothbrush or new, in- 
expensive paint brush to get accu- 
mulated dirt out of the larger chan- 
nels and crevices, and pipe cleaners 
for the small, critical areas. Let all 
parts dry thoroughly before reas- 
sembling. Re-oil those that normally 
need to be lubricated, but use the 
oil sparingly. 

Barrel and chamber should be en- 
tirely free of any oil or grease... 
Oil or grease in the bore usually 
causes first shots to fly a little wild, 
even if powder pressures are not 
dangerously increased at the same 
time. 

Also, when a rifle cartridge is fired 
the brass case expands and seals it- 
self momentarily against the walls 
of the chamber, greatly reducing the 
backward force on the gun’s locking 
bolt. If the chamber walls have a 
film of oil, or if the inserted cart- 
ridges are slick with an oil film, this 
sealing action will not take place, 
and almost the entire movement of 
the cartridge case will be backward 
and hard against the bolt. In springy 
gun-actions—like the Marlin lever- 
actions, for example—the unintended 
one-way thrust of the reactionary ex- 
ploding one-way thrust of the reac- 
tionary exploding cartridge may 
easily result in developed headspace. 

What about small rust spots on an 
otherwise new looking gun exterior? 
Since rust is oxidized metal, vicious 





attacks—especially pitting of the 
metal—cannot be remedied without 
removing the gun’s finish along with 
the blemish. However, there are 
tricks! 

Dampen a piece of burlap or cro- 
cus cloth with turpentine and rub 
the rust spot hard. For stubborn rust 
spots, substitute fine grade (4/0) 
steel wool and rub a little less hard. 
Where rust is light, chances are good 
you can remove the rust without 
taking the gun’s finish with it. 

Or the exposed end of a typist’s 
correction stick can be blunted and 
the end dipped in a paste made of 
jeweler’s rouge and turpentine, and 
judiciously applied. 

G-66 (a cream) and Perma-Blu 
(a liquid) are two good cold blues 
for patching up unsightly spots on a 
firearm, but are not recommended 
for a complete, long-lasting re-bluing 
job. If your entire gun needs re- 
bluing, it should be done by the hot 
tank method, and preferably by a 
professional specializing in that kind 
of work. I personally like the finish 
obtained through the Blu-Blak pro- 
cess, when the work is done by a 
finisher who really knows his busi- 
ness. 

With whatever needed gunsmith- 
ing behind you, choose a windless 
day for test firing, and go to the 
range equipped for sighting-in from 
prone position and sandbag rest. You 
want to obtain the steadiest, most 
consistent firing position possible; 
you cannot realize the full potential 
of a hunting rifle’s accuracy if you 
attempt to sight-in offhand. 

Center fire ammunition is expen- 
sive; don’t waste it on needless sight- 
ers. There are several ways to econ- 
omize without sacrificing good re- 
sults. 

You can bore-sight your rifle be- 
fore taking it to the range. Remove 
the bolt, or open the action, and 
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place the rifle in a vise so that the 
barrel points out of a window or 
open doorway. Look through the rifle 
bore (you may need the aid of a 
small mirror if the rifle’s action does 
not permit direct bore viewing), and 
align the bore on some distant tar- 
get so that the target is seen centered 
in the bore. Next—without moving 
the position of the rifle—adjust the 
sights until they, too, align with the 
target. When you take the rifle to 
the range for actual firing, your first 
shots should either hit the aiming 
bull’s eye or reasonably close to it. 


A second method, often used as 
follow-up phase of bore sighting, is 
to do first test firing at close range 
—12% yards for metallic sights, 25 
yards if the rifle has a scope. At such 
short distances first shots are sure to 
hit somewhere on the target paper, 
and needed sight corrections can be 
evaluated and made accordingly. 


Just remember the cardinal rule 
of sight adjustment: Always move 
the rear sight in the direction you 
want bullets to hit. Changes for ele- 
vation and windage are easy if the 
rear sight has directional knobs for 
windage and elevation and microm- 
eter click graduations. 


Keep in mind that any remaining 
sight-setting error at 25 yards is mul- 
tiplied four times over a hundred 
yard range and by eight at 200 
yards. 


Generally, I prefer to make final 
sight adjustments so that bullets 
from big game rifle hit about 2% 
to 3 inches higher than point of aim 
at 100 yards. Such sighting-in takes 
maximum advantage of the most 
practical trajectories of the more 
popular deer cartridge calibers, per- 
mitting efficient use of the rifles on 
both close and long shots. 


I consider carefully fired three- 
shot groups just as story telling as 
five unit groups when sighting-in, 
and a definite saving in ammunition. 

Many rifles, especially those with 
light barrels, tend to gradually 
change point of bullet impact when 
the barrel gets hot from repeated 
firing. Because hunting shots will be 
made from a cold barrel, take care 
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Always move rear sight in direction 

you want bullets to hit—in this case, 

down and to the left, to bring next 
fired bullet group to center. 


to open the rifle’s action and let the 
barrel cool off between three-shot 
strings. 

If you are very careful, you can 
even use the so-called One Shot 
Method of sighting-in. 

Start by putting up a paper target 
at desired range. Next, from a sand- 
bag rest, fire one carefully aimed, 
squeezed-off shot at the target, men- 
tally noting the exact position of 
your front sight or scope reticule. 
Your entire conscious effort should 
be directed toward developing a 
perfect sight picture and a smoothly 
executed trigger release for this all- 
important shot. 


Note the location of the bullet 
hole. For example, let’s say that, de- 
spite your sharp aim and trigger con- 
trol, the shot missed target center 
and hit high and to the right. 


Walk down to the target and 
paste a fresh bull’s eye over the bul- 
let hole so that its center is directly 
over the hole. 


Back at firing point, again aim at 
the original (missed) bull’s eye, aim- 
ing exactly as you did before but 
without actually firing. Now, without 
moving the rifle or otherwise dis- 
turbing your aim, adjust the sights 
until they align on the extra bull’s 
eye positioned over the bullet hole. 
(This step is easier to accomplish if 
you have a companion slowly crank 
the sight’s adjusting knobs per your 





instructions, while you concentrate 
on keeping the rifle steady as orig- 
inally aligned during the critical mo- 
ments the sight picture is changing.) 


Subsequent shots should shoot 


true. 


The success of the method de- 
pends on two factors—the correct- 
ness of your aim and trigger release 
for the first shot, and the maintained 
steadiness of rifle and applied aim 
during the moments the sight only 
is being adjusted to coincide with 
the new bull’s eye. 


In the field, utilize an Army-type 
pull-through style cleaning kit to 
keep your gun barrel clean. Com- 
plete kits, encased in a small plastic 
vial that can be carried in hunting 
coat pocket, cost less than a dollar 
at Army surplus goods’ stores. 


If you cannot find a pull-through 
field cleaning kit, you can easily 
make one. Bend a pipe cleaner in the 
middle and fasten to a length of 
strong nylon fishing line longer than 
the barrel of your gun. Next, twist 
the halves of the pipe cleaner to- 
gether. Finally, attach a tiny split 
shot sinker or small nail to the other 
end of the line. Store in a discarded 
toothbrush container. In the field, 
drop the weighted cord through the 
gun barrel and pull the pipe cleaner 
through, to clean. 


A Silicote gun wiping cloth, avail- 
able at most sporting goods stores, 
is perfect for wiping the exterior 
surfaces of your firearm. Impreg- 
nated with silicones, the cloth wipes 
away fingerprints and other causes 
of metal corrosion, while waterproof- 
ing and imparting a soft luster to 
treated surfaces. 


When on hunting trips, I don’t 
clean a rifle barrel every night. In- 
stead, I resort to a trick I learned 
from a rival Swiss shooter when I 
was a member of a rifle team en- 
gaged in international competition. 
It consists of leaving an empty cart- 
ridge case in the chamber and slip- 
ping a neoprene nipple over the 
muzzle-end during the gun’s over- 
night idleness. @ 





Game 


pmaaes 1962-63 general hunting 
season for resident game birds and 
animals will open Saturday, Novem- 
ber 17, in all districts of the state. 


Hunting will be allowed everyday 
in the First, Third and Fourth Con- 
servation Districts, as last year. 


In the Northeast Florida Second 
District, eleven counties will be 
open this year to every-day hunting. 
Counties remaining under the “stag- 
gered day” hunting system, with 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays be- 
ing closed each week, are Levy, 
Dixie, Alachua, Gilchrist and La- 
fayette. Counties which were previ- 
ously under the staggered-day hunt- 
ing, but which will be under 
everyday hunting this year, are 
Baker, Bradford, Clay, Columbia, 
Duval, Hamilton, Madison, Nassau, 
Suwannee, Taylor and Union. 


The Fifth District, Central Flor- 
ida, will remain under the Stagger- 
ed-day hunting season, except a 
portion of Sumter County south of 
State Roads 476 and 48. The Ocala 
National Forest will be closed to 
hunting Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Fridays during the period December 
25 through January 1. 


In sections of the state having 
staggered-day hunting, hunting will 
be allowed everyday during the 
first nine days, November 17 to 
November 25, and the period De- 
cember 25 through January 1. Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Fridays will be 
closed at all other times. 


Shooting hours for resident game 
species will remain at from one-half 
hour before sunrise to one-half hour 
after sunset on each open day. 


Laws and Dates 


1962—63 
Hunting Season 


WILD TURKEY 


Turkey of either sex legal game 
during regular season, two per day, 
three per season. 


First District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Special season 
in DeSoto and Hardee counties to 
open November 17 through Decem- 
ber 2, and December 22 through 
January 1. Pinellas County closed. 


Second District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Alachua, Brad- 
ford and that portion of Columbia 
County south of State Road 18 and 
east of U. S. 441 closed at all times. 
Spring turkey gobbler (hens pro- 
tected) hunting season March 30 
through April 14, one-half hour be- 
fore sunrise to 12 noon. Dixie, La- 
fayette, Levy and Gilchrist coun- 
ties closed to Spring Gobbler sea- 
son. 


Third District: Opens November 
17, closes January 13. Spring turkey 
gobbler (hens protected) hunting 
season March 30 through April 14, 
one-half hour before sunrise to 12 
noon, open west of the Choctaw- 
hatchee River and in Leon and 
Jefferson counties. 


Fourth & Fifth Districts: Open 
November 17, close January 6. Col- 
lier County, previously closed to 
turkey hunting, will be open this 
year. 


REGULATIONS FOR 1962-63 HUNTING SEASON — MIGRATORY GAME 


Rail & Gallinule 


DAY’S BAG 15 & 25 Sora 
POSSESSION LIMIT 30 & 25 Sora 
ALL DISTRICTS SEPT. 15 


—STATEWIDE— 


8 


THROUGH NOV. 18 


Snipe Woodcock 
8 4 
8 8 


DEC. 15 THROUGH JAN. 13 


BUCK DEER 


Buck deer with one or more five- 
inch antlers, one per day, two per 
season. 


First District: opens November 
17, closes January 6. Hardee, Mana- 
tee, Sarasota, Pinellas, and DeSoto 
counties, and that part of Hillsbor- 
ough county south of U. S. Highway 
92, closed at all times. 


Second District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Alachua, Brad- 
ford and a portion of Columbia 
County south of State Road 18, and 
east of U. S. 441 closed. Special sea- 
son in Gilchrist County and that 
portion of Levy County between 
State Roads 337 and 339, November 
17 through December 9. 


Third District: Opens November 
17, closes January 13. Special sea- 
son in Walton, Okaloosa, Santa 
Rosa, and Escambia counties to open 
November 17 through December 2, 
and December 15 through January 
1, to coincide with season in Eglin 
Air Force Military Reservation. 
Washington, Holmes and Jackson 
Counties closed. 

Fourth District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Monroe closed 
to Key Deer. 

Fifth District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. 


BEAR — RABBIT — WILD HOG 


Black bear legal game during open 
deer season. Daily and seasonal bag 
limited to one. Cub bears protected 
at all times. 

A hunting license is required for 
rabbits during regular hunting sea- 
son. 

Wild hogs are considered game 
animals in certain management areas 
during open season designated for 
each area. 
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SQUIRREL 


Opens statewide November 17, 
closes in First, Second, Fourth and 
Fifth Districts February 17. Closes 
Third District, Northwest Florida, 
February 24. Daily bag limit of 10 
gray squirrels and two fox squirrels, 
with no season bag limit. 


Three Phase Season 


MOURNING DOVE 


‘LORIDA HUNTERS WILL HAVE a 

three-phase season for migratory 

dove hunting during the 1962-63 sea- 
son. 

The first phase will be open for 
dove hunters October 6 through 
November 4, with Hardee, DeSoto 
and Glades Counties, and that por- 
tion of Franklin County known as 
Alligator Point, closed to dove 
hunting. 

The second phase opens statewide 
November 22 to run through De- 
cember 9. The third phase will be 
open statewide December 22 through 
January 12. 

Shooting will be allowed from 
12:00 noon until sunset of each open 
day. Daily bag limit for dove will 
be 12, with a possession limit of two 
days bag. 


QUAIL 


Opens statewide November 17, 
closes in First, Second, Fourth and 
Fifth Districts February 17. Closes 
Third District, Northwest Florida, 
February 24. Daily bag limit 10, with 
no season bag limit. 


WATERFOWL HUNTERS 
Make certain you have a 
1962-63 Federal migratory 


waterfowl hunting stamp be- 
fore hunting waterfowl. Avail- 
able from your local post office 


at a cost of $3.00, the stamp 
is required of all waterfowl 
hunters 16 years of age or 
older. 

Your name must be signed 
in ink across the face of the 
stamp before you hunt. 
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Special Area Regulations 


Waterfowl Hunting Seasons 


eee DUCK AND cooT hunting 
season will open at 12:00 noon 
November 21, and run for forty con- 
secutive days through December 30. 
Goose hunting will be allowed No- 
vember 17 through December 30. 

Under the final migratory hunt- 
ing regulations framework from the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, daily 
bag limits for ducks will be three, 
with a total possession limit of six. 
Daily bag for geese will be two, with 
a possession of four. Both daily bag 
and possession limits for coots will 
be six. 

Special waterfowl regulations in 
effect for the 1962-63 season are: 
Hunting permitted from sunrise to 
sunset except opening day of duck 
season when duck and coot shooting 
begins at 12:00 noon. No hunting of 
ecanvasback or red head ducks. 

The daily bag may not include 
more than two mallards, black 
ducks, or Florida ducks, singly or in 
the aggregate, or two wood ducks, 
or one hooded merganser. The total 
possession limit may not include 
more than four black ducks, mal- 
lards, or Florida ducks, singly or in 
aggregate, two wood ducks and one 
hooded merganser. Daily bag limits 
on American and red-breasted mer- 
gansers is five and the possession 
limit is ten. 

Leon and Jefferson counties will 
be closed to duck and coot hunting 
except on Wednesdays, Saturdays, 
Sundays, opening day and holidays. 


Special Scaup Bonus 


In addition to other bag and pos- 
session limits, Florida hunters in 
certain scaup concentration areas 
will be allowed a bonus of two extra 
scaup ducks in a day’s bag and four 
in possession. These areas are: All 
open waters of Charlotte Harbor 
from the bridge on U. S. Highway 
41 to a straight line running in an 
easterly direction from Boca Grande 
Pass through Bokeelia to the main- 
land. 


All open areas of the 2,200 acre 
impoundment open to controlled 
hunting on the Guano River Wild- 
life Management area, St. Johns 
County, Florida. 

All open waters of the Banana 
River from Banana Creek south to 
State Road 520. 

All open waters of the Indian 
River from Shiloh south to the 
bridge on State Road 516 at Mel- 
bourne. 

All open waters of Mosquito La- 
goon (Indian River Lagoon) from 
Oak Hill to State Road 402. 

The above “scaup bonus areas” 
were established to encourage hunt- 
ers to harvest more scaup where the 
species has been under-harvested in 
the past. On the other hand, the 
limit of two Florida ducks consti- 
tutes a harvest reduction measure 
resulting from the low water condi- 
tions in South Florida during the 


past spring. @ 





Complete summaries on all hunting season regulations, and Wildlife Management Areas, 
are available when purchasing license, or by writing to Commission offices listed on 


page - 3. 





GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day, and New Year’s Day are open to hunting. Should any one of the above holidays fall 
on a Sunday, the Monday following such holiday will be open to hunting. 

Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. Cross bows 


are not legal for taking game. 


Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity (magazine and chamber combined). 

Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, spotted or 
Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length, cub bear, snow goose, 
swan, and non-game birds. Panther protected at all times. 

Unprotected are English sparrow, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, 


red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon, 


e) 





FISHING 


A gamefish social register? 


Those sudden fires aboard boats! 


OOKING OVER my favorite fish, I 
find they aren’t too prominent 
in the social register. 

I made up a little list for my own 
entertainment, just to see what kinds 
of fish attract the elite and are sur- 
rounded by cocktail parties and clean 
shirts for dinner. 

In order for a given fish to rate 
among the upper classes he gener- 
ally must be rather expensive to 
pursue and should be found in fairly 
close proximity to “civilized” resorts 
or comfortable yachts. 

Here goes, and I'll try to give rea- 
sons. 

Leading the list is the Atlantic sal- 
mon, who’s hard to find nowadays 
unless you can afford to travel quite 
a piece or lease a strip of river. Pur- 
sued almost entirely by fly fisher- 
men, the fish has an ancient history 
in both America and Europe. Salmon 
fishing is wader-deep in tradition 
and although the angling elite have 
always pursued Atlantic salmon, the 
fish has become more exclusive 
through decimation by commercial 
fishing. That means most of the 
American salmon fishing must be 
done in Canada, I don’t expect any 
argument on this one. 

I’d say the marlin and swordfishes 
run together as No. 2 on the list. 
They get that position because 
they’re expensive to hunt. It gen- 
erally takes big boats, experienced 
captains and fine tackle and most of 
us couldn’t afford to take more than 
an occasional swordfish jaunt. It is 
bitterly true that you can “buy” a 
marlin or swordfish—by that I mean 
an experienced skipper is much of 
the game and if you can afford it 
and want to sit around with a cool 
drink in your hand while the cap- 
tain does his stuff, you'll probably 
get hold of one of the big billfishes 
one of these days. 

Along about third on the list is 
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the tuna, which affords something in 
the nature of a dignified athletic 
contest. It takes good, big cruisers 
and good captains to get next to 
tuna consistently and the popularity 
of tuna tournaments is due largely 
to an appeal to well-heeled individ- 
uals who enjoy flexing a few muscles 
to see if they can’t boat a bigger one 
than the next guy. 

Since much tuna fishing is done in 
“teams” and the competitions often 
have an international flavor, not 
many tuna fishermen wear greasy 
dungarees and ragged hats. 

Fourth on my list is the fresh 
water brown trout, prime favorite of 
dry fly fishermen. Here too, the ap- 
peal is partly due to tradition and 
partly to the fact that a good fly fish- 
erman usually has to spend a lot of 
time in becoming proficient. Not all 
of us have that much time. A lot of 
those trout fishermen belong to pret- 
ty exclusive fishing clubs. 

What about bass? 

Too democratic. Most of us have 
had access to more or less productive 
bass water all of our lives and it 
wasn’t expensive to get to. Although 
a lot of millionaires like nothing bet- 
ter than bass fishing, there is an old 





By CHARLES WATERMAN 











school that feels bass fishermen are 
crude, unkempt individuals who 
smell of—well—bass. 

I think the best example of this 
is found in Maine where many of the 
natives scorn bass and consider them 
trash fish, simply because they were 
raised on trout and salmon and feel 
the wonderful smallmouth bass of 
Maine are eating food that should be 
saved for the trouts. 

How about tarpon? Too demo- 
cratic, too prevalent in waters reach- 
ed by skiffs and too vulnerable to 
coarse tackle. Also, tarpon, believe 
it or not, are scorned by many Flor- 
idians who originally felt anything 
you couldn’t eat was worthless. Their 
scorn has made an impression on the 
visitor. Many northerners tell me 
they want to catch “a tarpon”. Few 
of them have any ambition toward 
being frequent tarpon fishermen. 

Bonefish? Too new to have any 
tradition. I’m worried a little about 
bonefish. Here is an artificial lure 
taker worthy of the best. I find a lot 
of bonefishermen turn from jigs and 
flies to live shrimp and that down- 
grades their sport. I don’t blame the 
guides because bonefish are easier to 
catch on bait and their livelihood de- 
pends on putting fish in the boat. 

When I first heard of bonefishing 
many years ago and many miles from 
Florida and the Bahamas, I decided 
this was an aristocrat for aristocrat- 
ic methods. There were many who 
would use nothing but the fly, I was 
told, and bait was considered defi- 
nitely low brow. I’m disappointed 20 
years later to find the only attraction 
the bonefish has for many is his siz- 
zling run. They’d just as soon a 


Even the presence of a yacht as living 

quarters won't make Florida’s black 

bass a social register fish. He’s too 
democratic, says the author. 
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guide hooked the fish for them. That 
ain’t fishing. It’s just cranking. 





All your life you’ve fished when- 
ever you could manage it. Now 
you're retired and you’ve come to 
Florida with plenty of spare time. 
For once, youre going to get in 
plenty of fishing. Maybe you plan on 
fishing three, four or even six days a 
week. 

Is this going to work out? 

It’s quite possible it won’t work 
out at all. In rambling around Flor- 
ida’s fishing I see hundreds of re- 
tired people planning on _ serious 
angling. I see lots of them lose in- 
terest when they find too much fish- 
ing is just as bad as too little. 


How could you make a career of 
fishing? 

By going about it with objectives. 
Specialize on certain methods; be- 
come an expert; do it on your own; 
make your lures; keep records. 

One retired man I know fishes 
every day and he’s a bass student. 
He keeps voluminous notes. He’s an 
authority and he became one in two 
years of retirement. 

One retired man I know is a tour- 
nament fisherman. He’s out to break 
size records. I don’t care about that 
kind of fishing but he’s having fun. 


To enjoy lots of fishing you have 
to work at it. If you don’t learn 
something every day you fish, 
chances are you'll soon prefer sitting 
on the patio—and I guess that’s all 
right too. 





Somewhere along the line the ser- 
ious outboarders have passed up us 
fishermen in boating know-how. By 
a “serious” outboarder, I mean a 
character who is primarily interested 
in the pleasures of boating with any 
fishing he does strictly as a by-prod- 
tet. 

A few years ago, I joined a lot of 
other unkempt fishermen in wise- 
cracks and snickers about the yacht- 
ing-capped, pennant-flying skippers 
of mismatched pastel outboard rigs. 
They were often either on mudbanks 
peering forlornly about for help, or 
they were lost and seeking direc- 
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These are the remains of a burned-up fiberglass fishing boat floating ten miles 
from a dock and almost that far from solid ground. Although outboard boats 
are extremely safe from a fire standpoint, They CAN be burned. 


tions to some dock just around the 
bend. 

It isn’t so any more. The outboard- 
ing hobby has come of age and some 
of those who have stayed with it 
know more about boats, navigation 
and attendant problems than a lot of 
us fishy-smelling sports who feel we 
understand everything. A current 
manual on outboard boating (con- 
taining a lot of stuff ’'ve never even 
thought about and some that’s over 
my non-nautical head) pokes a little 
sly fun at fishermen-boaters. I be- 
lieve it is justified because some of 
us fare forth with little knowledge 
except of where we are going and 
how to start the kicker. 

With apologies to the real sailors, 
I keep injecting a little boating dope 
in these columns from time to time— 
generally something I learned either 
by recent experience or by grilling 
an old salt. 





Speaking of boats—the fire haz- 
ards are little understood. Whereas 
owners of inboard boats (who have 
many more such problems than out- 
boarders) are more likely to study 
the subject a bit, the casual boat 
fisherman is apt to lean over back- 
ward in some form of fire preven- 
tion and then burn his britches off 
by another method that never occur- 
red to him. 

In the South Florida mangrove 
Everglades the other day, I rounded 
a river bend to be confronted by a 
floating object that was at first un- 
recognizable. Investigation showed it 


to be a fiberglass fishing boat burned 
to the water line. It was miles from 
dry land and further from a dock. 

At the time I was on a long fish- 
ing trip and I never learned the de- 
tails or how the occupants of the 
craft had fared but the soggy re- 
mains reminded me that the occu- 
pants had left in an obvious hurry, 
abandoning valuable personal gear. 


Since there was burned food and 
blackened camping utensils, I made 
a guess that the fire might have been 
caused by cooking on board. 

I mentioned the incident to a 
charter skipper and said wonder- 
ingly that the fire must have been 
awfully sudden. 


“All fires are awfully sudden,” he 
commented. He went on to tell me 
how in a 30-year seagoing career he 
had been ‘‘burned up” twice. 

Cooking on a small boat need not 
be dangerous but it frequently is. 
A gasoline tank is a bad platform 
for any kind of camp stove and a 
small boat is usually more tippy than 
a kitchen. 


I will not enter into the kinds of 
fuel that are safest but I will say 
that an outboard carrying from five 
to 50 gallons of gasoline merits some 
respect when you’re waving any 
kind of fire around the place. Most 
outboard fuel lines occasionally drib- 
ble a bit into the bilge. I said MOST 
and I'll stick with that. 

I have seen two fishing boat fires, 
both of them a result of cooking on 

(Continued on page 33) 





I YOU LIVE IN Florida and like to 


hunt, you’re lucky. Unlike resi-. 


dents of some of the other states, 
you are not limited to only one or 
two game species. Yours can be a 
mixed bag—deer, bear, wild hog, 
squirrel, rabbit, turkey, quail, dove, 
waterfowl, pheasant and other legal 
species with Florida-based popula- 
tions. 

However, if you are an average 
hunter chances are you will devote 
most of your hunting hours to the 
quest of one or more of the Favor- 
ite Five. 

What are the five favorites? Un- 
doubtedly, they are deer hunting, 
squirrel shooting, quail hunting, 
dove shooting and waterfowl hunt- 
ing—but not necessarily in that or- 
der of popularity. All have their own 
legion of enthusiastic participants. 

Readers who specialize in the 


hunting of the Florida wild turkey 
should not be enraged by omitted 
inclusion of that sport. Turkey hunt- 
ing definitely is part of the annual 
hunting activity! 

However, in respect to compara- 
tive number of sole-objective parti- 
cipants, turkey hunting cannot right- 
fully be classed among the Favorite 
Five, for it is usually done by deer 
and squirrel hunters contemporan- 
eously with those sports. Stated 
simply—although they are many, 
those who devote their hunting 
thoughts and time to exclusive 
quest of the wild turkey do not have 
the total numerical representation 
of the other hunter categories. 

But the subject of turkey hunting 
is being given special treatment 
elsewhere in this article. 

Ancestors of today’s quail covies 
greeted Florida’s first settlers. In 


A Florida hunting license permits the taking 


of varied game. Here's some facts about 


the more popular species sought 
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fact, quail hunting is as typically 
Southern as grits ’n gravy, Florida 
hush-puppies, Spanish moss, fine 
horses, good hunting dogs, beauti- 
ful women and good whiskey. It is 
therefore not surprising that exciting 
hunting of the bobwhite quail is 
Number One of the Favorite Five to 
most Florida sportsmen. Migrant 
residents from the North who sub- 
sequently get to know the Southern 
bobwhite as a game bird are quick 
to acknowledge and admire its sporty 
flight characteristics and resourceful- 
ness under relentless gunfire. 
Because Florida quail hunting is 
essentially close range shooting, you 
need a gun that throws a wide but 
dense pattern of fine shot. In a sin- 
gle barrel shotgun, like a pump or 
autoloader, Improved Cylinder bar- 
rell poring and a 26-inch barrel 
length make a great combination. 


LORIDA’S FAVORITE FIVE 





By 
EDMUND 
McLAURIN 
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Study carefully 
the 1962 water- 
fowl hunting 
regulations. Pop- 
ulation of some 
ducks are criti- 
cally low this 
year with spe- 
cial rulings. This 
photo shows 
flight of 
lards swinging 
in low over 
waiting and ex- 
pectant hunter. 


mal- 


If the individual’s choice is a double 
barrel, the first barrel should be 
Improved Cylinder bored and the 
second quarter choke. Barrels should 
not be longer than 26 inches. Short 
barrel guns handle and point faster. 

Number 8 or 9 size shot will give 
the quail hunter dense, killing pat- 
terns without unduly mutilating 
Reins. 227 

Through generations of resident 
living the species has learned to 
adapt itself to encroaching civiliza- 
tion. All the birds ask is adequate 
food and shelter, and they will take 
care of themselves. Failure of man 
to provide basic food and cover re- 
quirements—not hunting—is what 
brings about reduction in quail pop- 
ulations, game biologists say... . 

Squirrel hunting holds statewide 
appeal, and the Florida hunter does 
not have to travel far or own ex- 
pensive equipment to enjoy hunting 
the bushytails. Squirrels are plenti- 
ful. 

The sport offers excellent oppor- 
tunity for an adult to train a young- 


Florida sportsmen consider the Bob- 
white Quail as first choice in their 
poll for the favorite five. 
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ster in the techniques of safe, expert 
firearms handling afield. 

For squirrel shooting, shotguns of 
all gauges are widely used, with the 
12 gauge probably being the most 
prevalent. Preferences in gun actions 
seem to run to doubles, pumps and 
autoloaders, although many a squir- 
rel falls to single shot models in the 
hands of persons who know how to 
use them. 

The little .410, even though its 
performance is generally unreliable 








Photos By Wallace Hughes 


on other game, comes into its own 
as a short range squirrel gun. A fine 
example of this small gauge smooth- 
bore is the Winchester Model 42 
pump-action. Another good squirrel 
gun is the single trigger Savage Mod- 
el 24, featuring a .22 caliber rifled 
barrel over a smoothbore of .410 
gauge. Both guns are light and fast 
pointing. Either is excellent for a 
woman, or a boy’s first shotgun. 
Whatever the gauge choice, the 
(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from proceeding page) 
shotgunner should use No. 6 shot in 
a gun of Modified or Full Choke 
boring. Despite their small size, 
squirrels are tough, tenacious of life! 
unless hit in a vital, immediately dis- 
abling area, wounded animals will 
make every effort to reach their dens 
where they usually die, with conse- 
quent loss to both hunter and game 
supply. This is the primary reason 
for using size No. 6 shot in a shotgun, 
and confining aim to head, neck and 
shoulder areas when using a rifle. 

Evidently Nature has worked out 
a squirrel population balance in di- 
rect ratio to available natural foods; 
studies by game biologists indicate 
that reproduction of this species of 
small game is closely tied-in with 
squirrel food crops. Plenty of natural 
foods—especially a good acorn crop 
—plenty of squirrels, seems to be 
Nature’s plan! 

Florida Game Commission biolo- 
gists estimate that the state has ap- 
proximately 4,287,000 squirrels in the 
average year just prior to hunting 
season. Given adequate food and 
protective habitat, the populations 
can experience a quick comeback 
after an average hunting season kill 
of about 556,600 of the little animals. 
Greatest threat is not over-hunting, 
but reduction of their feeding and 
breeding acreage through land clear- 
ing and forest fires. 
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Seek the gray squirrel in moss- 
festooned oak groves and in the cy- 
press swamps. Leafy nests in the tops 
of tall trees and half-eaten acorns or 
empty nut shells on the ground usu- 
ally indicate that squirrels are not 
too far away. 


The average squirrel hunter usu- 
ally walks slowly through woods 
and swamps, shooting game where 
he finds it and moving on. However, 
for every squirrel he sees there are 
probably a dozen more of the little 
animals taking temporary conceal- 
ment awaiting his departure. 


On many occasions I have follow- 
ed almost in the footsteps of a shot- 
gunner predecessor and bagged five 
or six squirrels from the same area 
as his single kill. Invariably it has 
been merely a matter of settling 
down in a crouched, camouflaged po- 
sition and patiently waiting them out. 
Further, my low-voiced .22 does not 
alarm game like the bellow of a big 
smoothbore. 


If squirrels are known to frequent 
the section being hunted, patience 
will pay off. The trouble is, as one 
hunter said, out-waiting already 
alerted animals. While squirrels can 
rarely control their natural curiosity 
after twenty minutes of maintained 
immobility, it is an equally rare case 
when the hunter can remain perfect- 
ly still and undetected for more than 


nineteen minutes, the fellow wryly 
vouchsafed! 

Florida’s deer population may not 
be the largest in the nation, but it 
averages between 115,000 and 130,- 
000 animals, according to game biolo- 
gists who devote full time to deer 
herd studies. Throughout the state 
deer herds are on the increase. In 
addition to the 11,000 to 14,000 har- 
vested by hunters each year, special 
doe seasons are becoming necessary 
to keep populations in balanced ra- 
tio to available food supply, and 
thereby maintain herds in good 
health. 

For Florida deer hunting you want 
heavy, blunt-nosed, brush-bucking 
bullets of medium velocity. Widely 
used are such calibers as the .35 
Remington, .30-30, .30-06, .300 Sav- 
age, .308 Winchester and .32 Win- 
chester Special. 

In rifle models, the Winchester 
models 94, 71, 88, 100 and 64, the 
Remington 760 and 740, Savage 99, 
Marlin 336 and Remington 742CDL 
are good choices. All named are of 
lever, slide or autoloading action. 
Left-handers can use any of the three 
types. 

Combine your Florida deer rifle 
with a good peep sight, or a low 
power scope featuring either a bold 
post or combination of post and 
single horizontal crosshair reticule. 
Mount peep sight or scope so that 


The Whitetail 
Deer is the only 
big game _ spe- 
cies listed with 
the favorite five. 


Photo By 
Leonard 
Lee Rue II] 
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Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 
in the top five, it is game often bagged 


those exclusively in quest of this great 





Sass 
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Gray Squirrels are always plentiful, 


and hunting of the bushytails is popu- 


Although the Wild Turkey is not included 
by deer and squirrel hunters, as well as 


lar statewide with Florida hunters. 


your eye automatically aligns sight 
and target the instant you put rifle 
to shoulder. 

Many Florida hunters prefer 
smoothbores to rifles. In the Eglin 
Field area their use is mandatory. 

While No. 0 and 00 sizes buckshot 
have long been popular loads, they 
give unreliable pattern performance 
in most shotguns. As a rule, size No. 
1 buckshot will shoot better. Hunt- 
ers carrying pump and autoloaders 
can load both buckshot loads and 
rifled slugs, preferably in combina- 
tion with an adjustable rear peep 
sight. For the deer hunter, Ithaca 
makes a special “Deerslayer” model 
12 gauge shotgun that shoots rifled 
slugs with almost rifle-like accuracy. 

Hunters in Florida enjoy excel- 
lent dove shooting. Besides resident 
flocks, area dove populations are in- 
creased by migrations from northern 
states. 

Southward migratory flight pat- 
terns are indefinite and subject to 
annual and geographical variations, 
however—particularly the influence 
of how soon or late cold weather 
hits northern states. 

In general, peak concentrations ap- 
pear in South Florida in October, 
and in northern areas of the state 
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Florida wild game bird. 


in December. In some Florida coun- 
ties—Gulf, Franklin and Wakulla, 
for example—heavy concentrations 
are usually in evidence only in the 
early Fall, largely during the month 
of October; hence, observance of a 
split phase dove hunting season. 

A good dove gun is a fast-firing 
pump or autoloader of Modified 
Choke boring, in 12 or 16 gauge, 
combined with ordinary velocity 
field loads containing size No. 7% 
or No. 8 shot. 

When hunting, try to crouch down 
inconspicuously along an established 
flight lane, and remain motionless 
until approaching targets are within 
gun range. In some areas dove sil- 
houette decoys can be used advanta- 
geously. Set them up on fence wires 
or in the tops of dead or sparsely 
leaved trees where they can be 
easily spotted by passing birds. 

From early settlement days to 
present times, the hunting of water- 
fowl has been a favorite sport of 
resident Floridans. 

Years ago, the Indian River dis- 
trict of the Florida east coast, the 
marshes of the St. John’s, the bays 
and creeks of the Homosassa and 
Chassahowitzka rivers; lakes Okee- 
chobee, Trafford, Miccosukee and 


Lake Crane offered superb duck 
hunting. There are still ducks in 
these areas but the human popula- 
tion explosion, together with drain- 
ing of former wetland areas and 
other influencing factors, have 
caused marked changes in numeri- 
cal representation as well as flight 
and feeding habits. Now ducks are 
where you find them! 

The 12 gauge is the universal fa- 
vorite of waterfowlers. But many 
hunters prefer the 16. Doubles or 
repeaters are preferred actions. 

In a double, choose Modified 
Choke boring for the first barrel, 
Full Choke for the second. Single 
barrel pumps and autoloaders can 
logically be Full Choke for pass 
shooting; Modified Choke bored for 
shooting over decoys and at passing 
birds under 45 yards, or the single 
barrel can be fitted with a selective 
choke device. 

A 28 inch barrel length is a good 
choice; Magnums can even be 30 or 
32 inches. A raised rib and double 
bead sights are definite aids to ac- 
curate pointing and better shooting. 

Most hunters prefer shot sizes 
Nos. 6 and 4 for ducks and lesser 
waterfowl within ordinary range. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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FISHING LABORATORY 


Florida’s 505 acre Pleasant Grove Fish Management 


Area — for solving perplexing fisheries problems 


es FEBRUARY, A TOTAL of 786 as- 
sorted anglers lined the banks of 
a reclaimed phosphate pit some 20 
miles east of Tampa, eagerly trying 
their luck on the bass and bluegills 
with which the pit had previously 
been stocked. 

Experts lobbed their artificials to- 
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ward the center of the 230-foot-wide 
pool, reeling nonchalantly until a 
strike was felt. Family groups and 
senior citizens canepoled worms 
along the pool’s half-mile banks, 
watching intently for the bluegill- 
betraying bobber to dance. 

At the day’s end, 823 bass had 


Opening day check is made by Pete 
Crittenden, right, Project Leader of 
Florida’s outdoor fishing laboratory. 


been stringered, along with 2,651 
bluegills. 


All in all, not a bad day’s fishing 
from a body of water formerly fa- 
mous only for an overabundance of 
gizzard and threadfin shad. 


More recently another smaller pit 
in the same general area was opened 
on a “fish-for-fun” basis. Anglers 
here fished under supervision, re- 
turning all bass to the water after 
the fish had been weighed, measured, 
and tagged by the biologists for fu- 
ture reference. 


In still another pit, a limited num- 
ber of anglers caught a handsome 
but strange fish called tilapia, com- 
menting favorably on its perch-like 
bite, its bluegill-like fight, and when 
they took it home, especially upon 
its palatibility. 


A rumor circulated, too, that there 
were some snook in one of the pits, 
but nobody knew exactly where. 


What does all this add up to? 


The logical place to begin is at the 
besinning... .... 


Back in the spring of 1960, Din- 
gell-Johnson money (see For Better 
Fishing, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Septem- 
ber, 1962) was granted Florida for 
Fish Management Research. In this 
multi-faceted project are clumped all 
the problems which, when solved, 
will improve the fish and the fishing 
within our state. According to Mel 
Huish, Federal Aid Coordinator, it 
seems quite probable that most fu- 
ture significant advances in experi- 
mental work related to improving 
sportfishing will be linked to this 
project. Naturally, only those prob- 
lems considered to have a practical 
and economical solution are dealt 
with. 
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The Pleasant Grove Fish Managemen: Area is located in the phosphate mining 
country on Route 60, east of Tampa. 


But to solve problems of a fish- 
eries nature, you must have semi- 
private working conditions. Biolo- 
gists found out many years ago that 
they can’t apply experimental prin- 
ciples, however sound, to public 
bodies of water without arousing 
well-intended but usually wmis- 
directed public censorship. Unfor- 
tunately, the average layman with 
twenty years of fishing experience 
assumes that he knows as much 
about fisheries management as those 
specialists who have had _ specific 
training along these lines. 

So it was with not a little joy 
that an “off-limits” area was found 
in which work of an experimental 
nature could be pursued and an area 
which could later be turned over to 
the public for their recreation. 

Ideally located close to a large 
population center (Tampa-St. Pe- 
tersburg) lacking in fresh-water fish- 
ing, the work site is in the phosphate 
mining country east of Tampa on 
Route 60 in the Pleasant Grove 
Community. 

The phosphate industry is a Flor- 
idea giant. It had its start in 1880 


When opening day fishing ended at 

Thomas I pit, 786 anglers accounted 

for catches of 823 bass, and 2,651 
bluegills, 
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when phosphate pebbles and fossil 
bones were discovered in the Peace 
River south of Ft. Meade. Extensive 
beds were later located in a 40 by 
50 mile area called Bone Valley, 
mostly in Polk County, but also ex- 
tending into Hillsborough and Har- 
dee Counties. The present produc- 
tion in Florida represents a third of 
the world’s output and adds more 
than $100,000,000 a year to the state’s 
economy. Textbooks tell us that man 
could not exist more than a few 
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months without this essential min- 
eral. 


To reach the phosphate ore, the 
top layer or over-burden must first 
be removed to expose the layered 
mineral beneath. Modern-day drag- 
lines with booms slanting skyward 
235-feet take 30-cubic-foot bites out 
of the overburden, then chew into 
the ore below. The overburden re- 
moved is dumped back into the pit 
previously stripped of its ore. 


Happily for the biologists, the pits 
they subsequently leased were cre- 
ated years ago, when, lacking the 
monstrous machines of today, the 
system of mining was not nearly as 
efficient. High banks with narrow 
strips resulted. 


This, then was the laboratory the 
biologists sought out, tramping over 
the area to evaluate and to deter- 
mine how these pits—now filled 
with water—would fit into their 
plans. Eventually they were able to 
lease 30 pits in an area of 505 acres. 
The leasors were the American Ag- 
riculture Chemical Company of 
Tampa (Agrico.) and Mr. Wayne 
Thomas, Sr., of Plant City. These 
are the only fish management areas 
under lease in Florida. 


Edward “Pete” Crittenden, Or- 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
lando-born and University-of-Flor- 
ida educated, is project leader on 
Fish Management Research in the 
pit area. Within the department, 
when the region is referred to, it is 
usually called “Pete’s Pits,” for he 
more than anybody has been the 
driving force behind the endeavor to 
get these pits into the biologists’ 
hands. For his contribution in help- 
ing make his company’s land avail- 
able, Mr. F. J. Bergquist, General 
Manager of the American Agricul- 
ture Chemical Company was award- 
ed Florida’s Conservation Award of 
the Year. 


The Grand Opening 


Once the legal actions were com- 
pleted, the work began. Bulldozers 
scraped roads back to the less ac- 
cessible pits; cattle guards were in- 
stalled; a well was drilled. A de- 
scriptive folder including a map was 
prepared (for a free copy, write to 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission at Tallahassee request- 
ing the “Guide to Pleasant Grove 
Fish Management Area.”) Pits were 
assigned numbers such as “Thomas 
1,” or “Agrico 4.” 


The first project to be kicked off 
was to prepare Thomas Pit 1 for a 
“srand opening,’ T-1 selected be- 
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cause it bordered the Pleasant 
Grove- Alafia Road, and therefore 
was easily accessible to the public. 
Also, this was one of the largest 
pits leased—over 14-mile long, 230- 
feet wide, and 19-feet deep, easily 
of a size to withstand a heavy fish- 
ing pressure. 

T-1, as all the pits, was highly fer- 
tile. Phosphate is one of the three 





There are 30 pits in the Pleasant Grove Fish Management Area. 





Early day phosphate mining procedure 

left deep pits and high banks. These 

have been turned into ideal, easily 
controlled fish ponds. 


primary minerals. Dissolved from 
the ore into the water, the mineral 
had stimulated a heavy growth of 
plankton, the minute organisms 
upon which the fresh-water food 
pyramid is based. 

Not many fish feed on plankton 
throughout their life. There are ex- 
ceptions, however. In fact, one very 
infamous exception is the shad. It 
figured that T-1 was literary overrun 
with both the gizzard and the 
threadfin shad, with a few shiners 
thrown in for good measure. The 
solution was a total renovation. 

To start the “comeback,” the ex- 
isting fish population was completely 
and easily eliminated by using Toxa- 
phene at the rate of 85 parts per 
billion. Cost of this chemical was 
$35.00, compared to a possible $500. 
to $750. if rotenone had been used. 
This money-saving effort points out 
the depth of the project wherein 
each maneuver is observed and cat- 
alogued for future use. Even the 
method of application differed. Since 
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Isolated 


from each other they offer perfect conditions for fisheries study and 
management research. 
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ante 


Waters of the pits are highly fertile. 

Over-abundant shad have been re- 

moved by using toxicants designed for 
fish population control. 


the pits lack wind and wave action, 
better results were obtained from 
mixing the Toxaphene with water 
before application. 


The poisoning took place in Oc- 
tober, 1960. In any poisoning proce- 
dure, the potency of the toxicant 
gradually disappears but the only 
way to find out if the water has 
detoxified to a point where it is 
safe to add fish again is to put in 
a few “guinea pigs” to see how they 
react. This was tried in December. 


The test fish died. 


By the end of January, however, 
the pit was declared safe for re- 
stocking. The time interval was an- 
other bit of knowledge gained from 
this project. Other factors being 
equal, the biologists now have a 
reasonable assurance that this chem- 
ical will detoxify within four 
months. 


Restocking was delayed until 


April when 340 fingerling bass per 
acre and 50 adult bluegills per acre 
were added. When the pit was 








opened to the public in February 
1962, the bass had grown to a healthy 
12 inches, and the bluegills had al- 
ready spawned with both the adult 
fish and their offspring being caught. 
The Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company, 
whose statewide tagged fish contest 
is well-known, had agreed to adding 
a few tagged fish as an extra incen- 
tive and bonus for the participating 
anglers. 

Photo By Wallace Hughes 





Extensive study of Tilapia, a game fish imported from Africa, is in prog- 
ress. Kelly Conley, left. and Pete Crittenden pull trap for weight and 
measurement check. 
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door) 


Was the opening day successful? 


Crittenden was extremely pleased 
with the turn-out, and especially the 
type of turn-out, for the purpose of 
this particular project was to pro- 
vide “more fishing for more people, 
not only for experts, but for the 
women and kids, too.” The women 
and the kids were there all right, 
and, more importantly, not a one 
was found without at least one fish! 


In fact, it took a lady, Mrs. L. L. 
Meeks of Tampa to land the first 
tagged fish, a small bluegill. Charlie 
Nowell of Plant City hooked the 
first tagged bass, and at least four 
others with tags were taken before 
the day was over. At this writing, 28 
of the fifty tagged fish have been 
caught. 


The anglers came early and stayed 
late, proving that a properly adver- 
tised, intensely managed body of wa- 
ter can attract and support a tre- 
mendous number of sport fisher- 
men. T-1 is still hosting about thirty 
anglers per day. 


The “fish-for-fun” experiment 
takes off on a similar tack. In the 
north, where population centers 
often dwarf the natural fishing facili- 
ties, private ponds are sometimes 
stocked to make up for the deficit. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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In addition to improving hunting conditions, food plot plant- 
ing can provide additional income for the landowner. 


What is a Food Plot? 
A FOOD PLOT IS A PARCEL of land that has been set 
aside as a planting area for foods preferred by 
various wild animals and birds. The plots are planted 
so as to appeal to the tastes and needs of different wild 
game species. 


Why Have Food Plots? 


Game birds and animals require good natural foods 
and protective cover in order to survive. In some areas, 
the wild food and cover must be supplemented through 
the planting of good food plots. 

Florida has a wide range of wildlife habitat and 
wilderness areas. In some cases, the habitat is nat- 
urally deficient in good wildlife food and cover. In 
more instances, however, the scarcity of food and habi- 
tat is the result of changing patterns of land use in 
the state. In either case, food plots can help compen- 
sate. 


What Land Use Practices? 


Naturally, land use practices which further the 
development of civilization are not always compatible 
with the needs of wildlife. Major land use practices 
that often work against wildlife include the clearing 
of wild lands for the development of improved pastur- 
age, the planting of pine forests, the building of new 
highways and rights-of-way, and real estate develop- 
ments. The prevention of fire on grazing and forested 
lands also reduces wildlife food, since fire retards 
growth of old vegetation in favor of new vegetation 
that is preferred by wild animals. 
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FOOD 

PLOTS 

For WILD 
GAME 


By ROBERT W. MURRAY 


Biologist, Game Management Division 





What’s the Remedy? 

In areas where one of the major factors limiting 
the supply of game is the scarcity of food, good plots 
will increase the game-carrying capacity of the land. 
With more food, the game will usually be in better 
health and will multiply. 


Why Produce More Game? 


The planting of food plots produces additional wild- 
life, which in turn results in more healthful recrea- 
tion. Increased production of game improves hunting 
conditions, without damage to the basic game popula- 
tion. Improved hunting may produce additional income 
for the landowner who wishes to lease hunting rights. 
Additional wildlife also improves the aesthetic values 
of the land, by providing opportunities for youngsters 
and adults to know and enjoy nature. Food plots also 
result in a better balanced use of the lands. 


What is Best Location? 


The best location for food plots is in or near areas 
of brush and woods which furnish cover to wildlife. 
Food plots should not be located on high, dry lands, 
nor on sandy or infertile soils. Neither should they 
be located on poorly drained lands having wet, sour 
soils. Good food plot locations usually have a good 
growth of pines, runner-oaks or palmettos. 


What Size of Plot? 


Food plots vary in size depending upon the species 
of game under consideration. For quail, food plots 
should not be larger than one-fourth acre. For turkey, 
the plot should be about one acre in size. For deer, 
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five acres should be installed if the deer are numerous. 
For duck and dove, the plot planting may vary from 
five to twenty acres. 


Any Special Considerations? 


Where deer are plentiful, it is not possible to install 
a planting for quail, unless the plot is large enough 
to support both quail and deer. Unless fenced; the food 
plot may be of any dimension. Quail food plots, for 
instance, are often in the form of narrow strips that 
wind about through the trees, similar to a fire lane. 
However, if the plot must be fenced, it is more eco- 
nomical to install a plot of square dimensions. 


When Are Plots Fenced? 


If free-ranging cattle or hogs are in the area, they 
will have to be fenced away from the wildlife food 
plot. If hog-proof fencing is used around turkey food 
plots, it is best to secure poles to the top strand of wire 
at intervals, to allow the turkey to jump the poles 
before dropping into the plot. Otherwise, the turkey 
will not enter. 


How Much Land in Plots? 


If a good population of game is desired, and the 
land under consideration is of sizeable acreage, about 
five percent of the total acreage should be planted to 
wildlife foods. 


What to Plant? 


The food to be planted depends upon the type of 
wildlife which one wishes to attract. Some of the foods 
recommended for various game animals and birds are 
as follows: 

Quail —Patridge peas, combine peas, bush lespedeza, 
common lespedeza, Florida beggarweed, 
browntop millet, corn, peanuts. 

Turkey—Pensacola bahia grass, chufas, corn, peanuts, 
browntop millet. 

Dove —Browntop millet, chufas, corn, peanuts. 

Deer —Combine peas, Aeschynomene, crimson clo- 
ver, white clover, oats. 

Duck —Corn, chufas, Japanese millet, browntop mil- 
let. 


When to Plant? 


Winter quail food. Plant partridge peas, bush lespe- 
deza, and common lespedeza February 15-March 15. 
Corn; March 15-April 15. Peanuts; April 15-April 30. 
Florida beggarweed; May. Browntop millet, combine 
peas; August. 

Summer quail food. Plant combine peas, browntop 
millet; March 15-June 15. The combine pea is a re- 
seeding cowpea. It may be planted at any time after 
the danger of frost is past, and successive crops disced 
in throughout the growing season as the seed matures. 
A crop maturing after September 1 should not be 
disced in. 

Winter turkey food. Plant corn March 15-April 15. 
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Peanuts; April; Chufas; June. Browntop millet; Au- 
gust. 

Summer turkey food. Plant browntop millet April- 
June. Pensacola bahia; April-August. Pensacola bahia 
is a perennial grass and requires planting only one 
time. It does not produce the maximum yield of seed 
the first year it is planted. It should be burned and 
refertilized every year during February for maximum 
seed production. 

Dove fields. Plant corn March 15-April 15. Peanuts; 
April. Chufas; June. Browntop millet; August. 

Winter deer food. Plant crimson clover, white clo- 
ver, or oats in fall. 

Summer deer food. Plant combine peas in spring 
or summer. Aeschynomene, April 15-May 15. 

Duck food. Plant corn in April. Chufas; June. Jap- 
anese millet or browntop millet; August. All of these 
crops must be flooded by water from one to eighteen 
inches in depth to attract ducks. Plots must be in 
impoundment areas that can be drained prior to plant- 
ing time and flooded again during the fall by manipu- 
lation of water control structures. 


How to Plant? 

All foods must be planted on a well prepared seed 
bed; fertilized, and managed the same as any agricul- 
tural crop. Follow instructions below: 

The following should be planted in 36-inch rows 
at seeding rates of: Corn, 8 pounds per acre; peanuts, 
40 pounds per acre; chufas, 30 pounds per acre; com- 


(Continued on next page) 
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The planting of browntop millet will provide excellent food 
for quail, turkeys, doves and ducks. 
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bine peas (if on old land) 10 pounds per acre; brown- 
top millet (if on old land) 10 pounds per acre; bush 
lespedeza, 8,000 plants per acre. Bush lespedeza is a 
perennial and requires planting only one time. It 
should not be planted south of Gainesville. Plantings 
should be mowed and refertilized in the early spring 
every second year. 

The following should be planted broadcast at seed- 
ing rates of: Crimson clover, browntop millet, Japa- 
nese millet, combine peas; 20 pounds per acre. Common 
lespedeza, Pensacola bahia, partridge peas; 15 pounds 
per acre. Aeschynomene, 10 pounds per acre. Beggar- 
weed, 8 pounds per acre. White clover, 5 pounds per 
acre (seed must be innoculated). Oats, 2 bushels per 
acre. Common lespedeza should not be planted south 
of Gainesville. Combine peas and browntop millet 
should be planted broadcast on new land only. 


What About Fertilizer? 


Fertilizer of the proper analysis should be applied 
at the following rates: 

Partridge peas, peanuts; 400 pounds per acre of 
2-12-12. 

Bush lespedeza, common lespedeza, beggarweed, 
Aeschynomene, white clover, crimson clover; 500 
pounds per acre of 4-12-12. 

Combine peas; 300 pounds per acre of 4-12-12 (in 
rows) 500 pounds per acre (broadcast). 

Browntop millet, Japanese millet, Chufas; 300 
pounds per acre of 8-8-8 (in rows), 600 pounds per 
acre (broadcast). 

Pensacola bahia, oats; 600 pounds per acre of 8-8-8. 

Corn; 500 pounds per acre of 4-12-12, side dress 
with 150 pounds per acre of ammonium nitrate 30 
days after planting. 


Where Can Seed Be Obtained? 


Partridge peas, combine peas, browntop millet, 
common lespedeza, Aeschynomene seed, and bush les- 
pedeza plants may be obtained from the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission or the local county Soil 
Conservation Service technician. Other seed may be 
obtained from any reputable commercial seed dealer. 


Chufa, Corn and Peanuts? 


Special consideration must be given to chufa, corn 
and peanuts, when used as wildlife food plantings. 
Quail and dove can eat chufas and peanuts only when 
the food is out of the ground. If the birds are to be 
hunted, there are restrictions in the Federal law which 
apply. The only legal way to get chufas out of the 
ground is to turn hogs into the planting. Peanuts may 
also be “hogged-off,” or they may be harvested by 
normal agricultural methods, without violating the 
law. Wild turkey are capable of scratching both chufa 
and peanuts out of the ground, so no special consider- 
ation applies to this species. 
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A great aid to wildlife would be the planting of legumes, 
common lespedeza and white clover on improved pasture land. 


Corn must be knocked down and partially shelled 
before it becomes attractive to quail, dove or turkey. 
The only method of doing this legally, if the birds are 
to be hunted, is to harvest the corn with a mechanical 
corn picker, or allow hogs and cattle to graze the field 
as normal agricultural harvest. 

If there is a heavy population of raccoons in the 
area, it is difficult to grow small plots of chufas, corn 
or peanuts without interference from this species. 


How Can Farm Lands Be Managed for Wildlife? 


Farmers may desire to produce wildlife on their 
lands without the expense of a food plot program. The 
production of game can, and should, be integrated with 
other land-use practices. Row-crop farming can pro- 
duce a high game population, provided the crops are 
planted and harvested with consideration given to 
wildlife and wildlife food. 

To properly farm for wildlife, fields should be in- 
terspersed with brushy hedge rows, or other cover, 
rather than the “clean-type” farming practices often 
seen in large continuous fields. 

A mechanically picked or “hogged-off” field of 
corn, chufas, or peanuts will provide excellent feed- 
ing areas for quail, turkey, and dove. Hog production 
and game production can actually go hand in hand, 
to the benefit of both farmer and wildlife. Hogs should 
be removed from crops before the food is completely 
exhausted, if the field is to remain attractive to wild- 
life throughout the year. 

The practice of using cover crops and green manure 
crops in crop rotation is generally beneficial to wild- 
life. The use of combine peas as a summer cover crop, 
or beggarweed as a soil builder, will provide a good 
food supply for wildlife. 

Beggarweed may be seeded into a cornfield at the 
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time the crop is “laid-by.” A winter crop of oats, rye, 
or crimson clover is not only a good land building 
practice, but also provides succulent winter greens for 
deer and turkey. 


Can Grazing Lands Produce Wildlife? 


The production of wildlife food is difficult on lands 
where livestock production is of primary importance. 
Livestock competes with wildlife for the food pro- 
duced. However, it is not impossible to produce game 
on such lands. 

If food plots for wildlife are planted, they should 
be fenced. Ranchers may use quail and turkey feeders 
as a possible food supply for wildlife on areas grazed 
by cattle and livestock. 

If large areas of land are to be cleared for improved 
pastures, occasional hammocks of oak and palmetto 
should be left to produce food and cover for game. 

Grazing may contribute to game production on 
improved range, if a program of controlled or rota- 
tion grazing is used. The trampling by domestic ani- 
mals will actually aid in the production of native game 
foods. Livestock should be removed from the land 
during the summer and fall. 

The practice of controlled burning on range lands 
in the early spring also stimulates the production of 
native food plants. On improved pasture land, wildlife 
is helped through the use of legumes, such as common 
lespedeza and white clover, in conjunction with pas- 
ture grass. 

The pasture should not be overgrazed, if wildlife or 
livestock is to benefit. 
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Provisions for food plot plantings in pine forests should be 
made to prevent what could become “wildlife deserts.” 
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Can Forestry Lands Produce Wildlife? 


The ideal type of forest for wildlife is the “uneven- 
age” mixed stand of hardwoods and pines. Lands 
planted solely to pine are seldom good wildlife lands. 

Vegetation should be kept under control by annual 
spring burning or chopping. The trees should be kept 
open, usually not over 100 mature trees per acre, to 
permit sunlight to strike the forest floor. 

If the trees require thinning, mast-producing pines, 
oaks, wild cherry, dogwood, and cabbage palms should 
be left. Forestry management practices such as selec- 
tive cutting and controlled burning are good game 
management practices if applied properly. 

In clearing lands for pine plantings, mast producing 
and den trees should be left. This might be done by 
leaving the individual trees, or by leaving uncleared 
strips of wilderness land. 

In the planted pine forest, provision should be made 
for food plots, otherwise this forest will become a 
“wildlife desert.” 


Assistance for Wildlife Work? 


There are several methods whereby the landowner 
may receive full or partial compensation for his wild- 
life development work. This is entirely fitting and 
proper. Producing a good crop of game is not much 
different than producing any other crop. In order to 
engage in profitable agricultural practices, the farmer 
or landowner must receive a cash benefit. The same 
applies to the production of a wildlife crop. 

If the farmer or landowner is investing time, effort 
and money into wildlife food plots to produce more 
game, he is justified in charging hunters a fee for the 
hunting rights; otherwise, he cannot continue his food 
plantings. 

Many sportsmen are happy to assist the landowner 
in the production of wildlife by providing seed, ferti- 
lizer and labor for the planting and maintenance of 
food plots. Florida sportsmen are learning that the 
payment of hunting fees, or the assistance with plant- 
ing and maintenance, results in better farmer- 
sportsman relationships, and the “no-hunting” signs 
disappear. 

Federal cost-share payments are available to the 
landowner under the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram. The wildlife practices under this program are 
known as “G” practices. Included are food planting 
practice, duck-pond practice, fish-pond practice and 
forestry management practice. Information about this 
program may be obtained from the county office of the 
ASCS (Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service). 

Boy Scouts, 4-H clubs and FFA chapters often have 
a wildlife food planting program in their project activ- 
ities. This is a wonderful activity that stimulates good 
conservation thinking. The farmer may supply planting 
space and equipment, and, in turn, receive good help 
in the development of wildlife on his lands. @ 
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ANTICIPATED RECEIPTS 
BY CATEGORIES 1962-63 


SPORT SPORT FISHING 
HUNTING $ 1,000,500 or 36.60% 


$999,550 
or 36.56% 




















FISHING 
$37,000 
or 1.35% 


_ SUNSHINE 
SHOOTING PRESERVE 
- eam | SEAson OPEN | 











COM- 
MERICAL DERAL 
HUNTING AID 
$8,050 $432,125 
or 30% or 15.80% 
LEASES sti ~_ OTHER SOURCES 
$ 43,251 or 1.58% $213,500 or 7.81° 
TOTAL $2,733,976 
FISHING $1,281,750 ° 46.887 
HUNTING 1,238,726 ° 45.31% 


Other Sources $213,500 ° 7.81% 
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The BUYER ...and USER 


If you hunt and fish Florida’s wild game and fresh water 


fish — you should know the story behind the dollars you spend 


S A FISHERMAN or hunter you are 

the buyer, and user, of a rather 
choice product. Your purchase of a 
license permits the use of a natural 
resource that provides the most pop- 
ular pastime pursuit—outdoor rec- 
reation. In this particular case the 
resource is Florida’s fresh water 
fishing and the hunting of wild game. 


It is an accepted and sound prin- 
ciple that those who use our natural 
resources help pay the way for con- 
tinued maintenance and develop- 
ment of that which provides such 
fine enjoyment and recreation. In 
this way—you, as a buyer—can help 
insure a continuous existence of all 
our important natural resources. 


As a “buyer-user,” you should 
know the important facts concern- 
ing the complex fiscal operations of 
the monies you pay in for hunting 
and fishing licenses. Only through 
complete knowledge and_ under- 
standing of these details can you be 
assured that your dollars are wisely 
expended to provide the optimum 
in the management that is required. 


Since YOU spend the money, and 
use the products from these man- 
aged natural resources, you are 
duty-bound to know that proper 
management techniques are em- 
ployed for preservation of hunting 
and fishing for yourself, and future 
generations. 


As a citizen of Florida, you have 
written into the Florida Constitu- 
tion a provision that places into the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission the responsibility and au- 
thority for the management, restora- 
tion, conservation and regulation of 
your birds, fur-bearing animals and 
fresh-water fish of Florida. 


You have also said that all money 
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resulting from the operation of the 
Commission, and from the admin- 
istration of the law and regulations 
pertaining to birds, game, fur-bear- 
ing animals, reptiles and amphibians, 
shall go into the State Game Fund. 


You have further specified that 
the money in the State Game Fund 
may be used only to carry out the 
Commission’s duties and responsi- 
bilities as specified in Section 30, 
Article IV, of the State Constitution. 


And you have dictated that the 
Game Fund monies shall be com- 
posed primarily of the money from 
the sale of fishing and hunting li- 
censes—that is, the privilege fee paid 
by the users, who are the fishermen 
and hunters. Also included is money 
from the sale of special hunting per- 
mits, commercial licenses and sim- 
ilar use-fees. 


By doing this, you—the citizen 
hunter or fisherman—have taken 
adequate legal steps to protect your 
resources that produce your favorite 
sport. 


But, you can’t drop it there. You, 
as the buyer-user, must make cer- 
tain that your Game Fund monies 
are being used wisely. You must reg- 
ularly inspect the facts concerning 
the receipts and expenditures of 
your license-monies that constitute 
the State Game Fund. You must 
study the income and the outgo. 
Otherwise, you cannot be certain 
that your wildlife resources and 
your sports will be maintained and 
developed for your enjoyment. 


To help you in this job of inspec- 
tion and judgment, the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission is 
presenting here two “pie-charts” 
which show the anticipated receipts 
and expenditures for the State Game 


By JOEL McKINNON 


Administrative Assistant 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 


Fund in the current fiscal year of 
1962-63. 


In other words, this is the pro- 
posed budget for 1962-63. Under this 
budget, it is the Commission’s best 
judgment that so much money will 
come from so many sources during 
the current twelve months, and that 
so much money will be spent to 
achieve certain programs and objec- 
tives. 


Now, one of the difficulties in op- 
eration of the Commission’s affairs 
is that the Commission does not have 
a financial backlog that will under- 
write all expenses for the current 
year. During any one fiscal year, 
the money must be received before 
it can be expended. The law states 
that the Commission cannot obligate 
itself to spend any money beyond 
that money currently in the State 
Game Fund. 


Therefore, by using past experi- 
ences and its best judgment, the 
Commission must calculate’ the 
amounts of money that should be 
received into the State Game Fund 
during the coming twelve months. 
This is the “Anticipated Receipts.” 

At the same time, the Commis- 
sion plans a state-wide budget of 
anticipated expenditures based upon 
the anticipated receipts. 

Of course, if something happens, 
such as a drop-off in the sale of fish- 
ing licenses as the result of bad 
weather, or a drop-off in the sale of 
hunting licenses because a large area 
must be closed to hunting because 
of wildfire or drought, then the ex- 
pected amounts of money will not 
come into the State Game Fund. So, 
the Commission cannot spend such 
money, even if it is in the budget of 
anticipated expenditures. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


In considering the chart which 
shows the 1962-63 anticipated re- 
ceipts into your State Game Fund, 
the following explanations are of in- 
terest: 


As shown in the chart, the Com- 
mission anticipates that it will re- 
ceive a total of $2,733,976.00 into the 
Game Fund during the twelve 
months from July 1, 1962 through 
June 30, 1963. 


A total of 46.88 percent of all the 
income will be produced by the var- 
ious phases having to do with fresh- 
water fishing. This is anticipated to 
be $1,281,750.00. 


Another 45.31 percent of the 
money will come from hunting. The 
hunting licenses and permits will 
total an anticipated $1,238,726.00. 


The remainder of the year’s in- 
come will come from other revenue 
sources of the Commission, and 
should total $213,500.00, or 7.81 per- 
cent of the State Game Fund re- 
ceipts. 


Now, the top “pie-cut” of the chart 
of Anticipated Receipts shows that 
Sport Fishing should bring $1,000,- 
500.00 into the Game Fund during 
the current year. This is from the 
anticipated sale of fresh-water fish- 
ing licenses, and will constitute 36.60 
percent of the total revenue. 


Going ‘“clock-wise” around the 
chart, you will find that the sale of 
commercial fishing licenses’ will 
bring in a total of about $37,000.00, 
or 1.35 percent of the total income. 


Not everyone is familiar with the 
Florida commercial fishing licenses. 
Such licenses apply to retail and 
wholesale dealers in the sale of 
fresh-water fish or bait minnows. 
Also included are the licenses that 
apply to commercial boats. Such 
boats are those that are rented for 
hunting or fresh-water fishing, and 
boats that are used for commercial 
fishing, such as catfishing or bait- 
minnow-fishing. 


The next section shows the antici- 
pated income from Federal Aid to 
Fishing and to Game. This money is 
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from the Federal tax that applies 
when you buy hunting guns or am- 
munition, or fishing tackle and ac- 
cessories. This money is returned to 
Florida in a Federal Aid amount of 
$432,125.00, or 15.80 percent of the 
State Game Fund anticipated rev- 
enues. 


Another $213,500.00, or 7.81 per- 
cent, will result from other revenue 
sources, such as the sale of the Com- 
mission’s old, used cars, boats and 
motors, and from the sale of sub- 
scriptions to the Commission’s own 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine. 


In the next section is shown the 
anticipated income from the Com- 
mission’s leases of grazing rights and 
stumpage-cutting rights, and similar 
leases, on Commission owned or 
controlled lands. This will constitute 
1.58 percent of the Game Fund re- 
ceipts. 


Then is shown the revenue antici- 
pated from so-called “Commercial 
Hunting” sources. Naturally, there 
is no real commercial hunting in 
Florida. But, certain commercial 
businesses are concerned with as- 
pects of Florida hunting. This in- 
cludes the permits to maintain and 
operate a game farm to produce 
game birds and animals, and the li- 
censes for the operators or private 
hunting preserves. Also included are 
the licensed dealers in furs and 
hides, the licensed hunting guides, 
and the licensed keepers of nutria 
and poisonous reptiles. Revenue of 
$8,050 is anticipated or .30 percent 
of anticipated receipts. 
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Finally, at the approximate “ten 
o’clock” position, is shown the antici- 
pated revenue from sport hunting 
licenses. This total should amount 
to approximately $999,550.00, or 
36.56 percent of the total revenue in 
the 1962-63 State Game Fund. This 
figure includes the money received 
from all types of sport hunting li- 
censes and permits. 


Now that you have seen where 
“the money comes from,” you should 
know where and how the Commis- 
sion anticipates that it will expend 
the money to carry on the programs 
of restoring, conserving and regu- 


lating the birds, fur-bearing animals 
and fresh-water fish. 
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In the expenditures “pie-chart,’ 
you will see that the Commission 
anticipates that it will spend ap- 
proximately 38.33 percent of its total 
Game Fund revenue in the enforce- 
ment of the laws regulating animals 
and fresh-water fish. 


The management and development 
of the fresh-water fish will take ap- 
proximately 19.29 percent of the 
Game Fund money. 


Short-wave radio communications, 
for purposes of law enforcement and 
administration communications, will 
account for 3.92 percent of the 
money. 


Information and education pro- 
grams of the Commission, including 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
costs, will take 8.65 percent of the 
money. 


The total costs of administration 
and supervision will be 8.06 percent 
of the Game Fund money. 


Aviation, for law enforcement pa- 
trol and transportation will take 2.21 
percent of your money in the State 
Game Fund. 


The management of your game 
and fur-bearing animals will take 
19.54 percent of the money. 

Finally, you should vaderstand 
that, by law, all records of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
are open to inspection by any citizen 
at any time. The Commission pub- 
lishes a complete fiscal report of the 
financial receipts and expenditures 
of the State Game Fund each month. 
The Commission, in receiving and 
spending the monies, follows proce- 
dures set forth by the State Comp- 
troller, subject to review and audit 
by the State Auditing Department. 

The conclusion is that the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
is doing its best to wisely handle 
and manage your money and your 
resources. 

It does this for the fishermen and 
hunters of Florida, who are the 
“buyers-users” of the resources and 
the licenses. 

You always have the right to 
know. @ 
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EXPENDITURES 


BY ACTIVITY 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BUDGET 1962-63 
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38.33% 
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HERE WAS NO QUESTION about the 
temperature as we broke ice and 
forced our boat into the duck blind. 
The pre-dawn darkness mingled 
with fog to silhouette the flooded 
timber of El-Rancho Lake and cre- 
ated the kind of atmosphere that lin- 
gers in the memory of all duck hunt- 
ers. In the distance the clamor of 
feeding mallards made us forget the 
cold and heightened our anticipa- 
tion of the morning shoot. 

A distant barn yard rooster, the 
herald of approaching dawn, an- 
nounced the flight schedule of the 
ducks. First singularly, then in larg- 
er flights, the mallards came—over 
the pines and twisting through the 
flooded timber, they arrived to an- 
swer the calls of the hunters, to 
circle, and pitch in toward the pa- 
tiently waiting decoys. Shooting time 
had arrived as I picked the green 
head and chestnut breast of a lead 
drake and dropped him to the water 
with a well placed load of high brass 
fours. 

This memorable morning several 
years ago served as a sort of double 
barreled introduction for me. First, 
it introduced me to the commercial 
shooting preserves, and second it 
brought to my attention the caliber 
of dogs that are utilized by such 
preserves. It was on this morning 
that I met Pinkie and Jake, a mother 
and son team of pointers that 
doubled in brass as duck retrievers, 
quail pointers, pheasant flushers, 
and as herd dogs. One might classify 
Pinkie and Jake as meat dogs su- 
preme; surely they were the answer 
to the dreams of Rex Yates, owner 
and operator of the El-Rancho 
Shooting Preserve. 

During the morning shoot, I ob- 
served ducks congregated in a re- 
mote arm of the lake and out of 
range of the hunters gun. As the re- 
sult of such I was privileged to watch 
this team of dogs working in a fash- 
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Shooting 


ion that is normally associated with 


English sheep dogs, herding the 


ducks into a pocket, and flushing 
them onto flight once more. I wit- 
nessed as each dead and crippled 
duck was retrieved from the freez- 
ing water and returned to the gun- 
ner. In the afternoon of the same 
day I followed Pinkie as she trailed 
a pheasant and flushed it into flight, 
and experienced the thrill of seeing 
Jake stand steady to wing and shot 
on a covey of quail. 

This all leads up to the subject 
of dogs on a shooting preserve. One 
might be of the opinion that due to 
the extended hunting season the fu- 
ture national champion of pointing 
dogs will be the product of a com- 
mercial shooting preserve. This may 
never be, but I will bet my whistle 
and leash that shooting preserves 
will produce the same caliber of 
dogs that we remember Grand- 
dad talking about. With our present 
gunning season and bag _ limits, 
where else but on a shooting pre- 
serve can a dog experience seven 
days a week, six months a year be- 
fore the gun. 


create financial losses for shooting preserves. 

Dependable dogs that locate and recover 

crippled birds may well mean the margin 
between profit and loss. 





DOGS Hunting - Trials - Training 


By JIM FLOYD Preserves — Field Trials 


A shooting preserve is a business, 
and dogs on shooting preserves are 
a necessary part of such business. 
Game birds on a preserve may be 
compared with merchandise on the 
super market shelf—unless it is 
taken by a customer it represents 
an investment with no returns. De- 
pendable gun dogs increase the turn- 
over of this stock. It is easy for hunt- 
ers without dogs to walk by pheas- 
ant and other game without being 
aware of their presence. Dogs on 
the other hand will not only locate, 
but point out this game. A crippled 
pheasant or quail that escapes into 
the brush represents a financial loss 
that could be recovered and turned 
into a profit, provided it is retrieved 
by a hunting dog. A good dog that 
will locate game and recover lost 
or crippled birds may well mean 
the margin between profit and loss. 


Besides being of economical neces- 
sity, the use of good dogs adds to 
the enjoyment of the shooting day. 
Any hunter who has ever followed 
a good hunting dog will never for- 
get the experience and excitement 
of watching such a dog in action. 
Many hunters maintain there is as 
much fun in teaming with a good 
dog as there is in the actual shoot- 
ing of the game, and I for one am 
prone to go along with this state- 
ment. 

The commercial shooting preserve 
that does not maintain a kennel of 
hunting dogs is missing a bet insofar 
as the hunters are concerned. Today, 
many of the clients of the preserve 
do not own their own dogs and fully 
expect the preserve to provide a dog 
for them. These hunters do not de- 
mand field trial standards of these 
dogs; they do, however, expect that 
the dog be dependable and pleasant 
to watch and hunt over. Many hunt- 
ers who utilize the advantages of 
shooting preserves build a sort of 
affinity between themselves and cer- 
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rain dogs on the preserve and will 
request these individual dogs for 
their trips. 

I recall following a certain big 
brown and white pointer on the 
Beauregard Hunt Preserve near Sar- 
asota. This veteran would very sys- 
tematically search out each fallen 
tree as though there was a fifty bird 
covey in each. It was a pleasure to 
watch this dog creep up to a tree 
top, ready to go on point the in- 
stant his nose told him birds were 
present. This particular dog had 
learned that the preserve main- 
tained quail feeders in such cover 
and that generally birds were pres- 
ent. At the end of the morning hunt 
this dog had accounted for the vast 
majority of the birds in our bag. This 
is an example of the type dog that 
is produced as a result of the ex- 
tensive preserve hunting season. If 
I were to visit this preserve again, 
I would surely request that I be 
teamed with this pointer. 

Of course the preserve operator 
has his problems, not only with dogs 
and game but with the guests. While 
the average dog owner will tell a 
novice in very few words to keep his 
mouth shut, and his hands off his 
dog, the same novice may be the 
guest and paying customer of the 
preserve and the operator is less 
prone to chastise a guest for faulty 
hunting practices or attempting to 
handle a dog when he should not. 
I can imagine it is pretty nerve-rack- 
ing to the operator to send a prop- 
erly trained dog out with a party of 
hunters who know nothing about 
dog handling nor have ever shot 
over a dog. In such instances, the 
operator should provide a guide, or 
instruct the hunters regarding that 
particular dog. However, a good pre- 
serve dog knows his job and does it 
regardless of handlers or circum- 
stances. 

The average shooting preserve dog 
is not required to range into the wild 
blue yonder in search of game, as 
speed and distance are not needed 
on most preserves. A methodical dog 
will produce more shooting for the 
hunters and, after all, the primary 
purpose of a preserve is to produce 
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Photos By Jim Floyd 


Product of the El-Rancho Shooting Preserve near Chipley, Fla., is “Jake’”—a splendid 
example of shooting preserve dogs. Jake doubles in brass as a pointing dog, duck 
retriever, pheasant flusher, and game herd dog. 


shooting. A good preserve dog 
should be a friendly and likeable 
beast, a steady worker, possess a 
keen nose, a strong hunting instinct, 
and be trained to retrieve that which 
is shot. 

While the shooting preserves may 
never produce the field trial cham- 
pions, they will surely produce the 
memorable meat dogs and superb 
hunting companions. I make this 
statement without reservation when 
I recall Pinky and Jake, the big 
brown and white pointer, and a host 
of other hard working hunting dogs 
that range over many of Florida’s 
finest shooting preserves. 


Escambia Beagle Trials 

From the first rabbit to the last 
it was apparent that this was the 
day for a classy five-year old bitch 
‘“Rettig’s Molly B” owned and han- 
dled by Harold E. Payne of Pensa- 
cola. There seemed to be little ques- 
tion in the mind of the judges as to 
the first place winner in the fifteen 
inch class as Molly B. finished the 
first running as high hound, and 
went on to emerge as the number 
one dog. 

The mornings activity was re- 
stricted to beagles in the fifteen inch 
class and was conducted by brace 
competition. The afternoon schedule 
was for the thirteen inch class bea- 
gles and small pack competition. 


Insofar as the thirteen inch beagles 
were concerned, it was apparent that 
James Manners of the Cotton Ridge 
Plantation, Atmore, Alabama, had 
placed a lot of rabbit tracks before 
the nose of his beagles. There was 
little doubt in the mind of the gal- 
lery that Manners had worked and 
trained his dogs when the judges an- 
nounced the winner “Canoe Creek 
Mitzi.” The second place dog was 
also owned and handled by James 
Manners. 

The field trials were conducted on 
the trial grounds of the Escambia 
Bay Beagle Club in North Escam- 
bia County. The trial area can be 
classified as an outstanding example 
of what can be accomplished in a 
short time by a group of interested 
individuals. The area includes a club 
house and a forty acre trial ground 
that is inclosed by a rabbit proof 
fence. The entire trial area is man- 
aged for rabbit production through 
habitat manipulation and food plant- 
ings. 

The Escambia Bay Beagle Club 
is setting some sort of a record inso- 
far as recognition by the American 
Kennel Club is concerned. Organized 
in April 1960 with nine charter 
members, the club now supports a 
roster of thirty-six adult members 
and thirty-two children. Plans are 
being formulated for a full A.K.C. 
licensed field trial in February. @ 
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FLORIDA'S WILDLIFE =» f= 
MANAGEMENT AREAS ‘8. 4. 


This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will have open to 
hunting 27 Wildlife Management Areas as listed below. In addition to a regular 
hunting license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring to hunt on ae 25 





the Management Areas. 


Available from the offices of the County Judges throughout Florida, the $5.00 
permit opens most of the 27 Areas, with the following exceptions: Eglin Air Force 
Base, where a $4.00 Air Force Permit is required, good for the season; and the Cecil i: 
M. Webb Area where a $5.00 daily permit is required. ‘ 


MULTIPLE Public Use Code for Listing Below: 
* Open To Fishing. 
** Open To Fishing Under Special Permit. 
+ Open To Taking Of Frogs. 
See Special Management Area Summaries For Regulations, Permits, and Seasons. 








LOCATION TOTAL 
AREAS (Counties) ACRES OPEN PRINCIPAL GAME SPECIES 
1. Blackwater (*) Santa Rosa & Okaloosa 85,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
2. Eglin Field (**) Santa Rosa, Okaloosa & Walton 390,000 Deer — Quail 
3. Roy S. Gaskin (*) Calhoun, Bay & Gulf 118,300 Deer — Quail 
4. Apalachee (*7) Jackson 6,000 Deer — Ducks — Quail — Dove — Snipe 
5. Liberty (*) Liberty 133,120 Deer — Bear — Squirrel 
6. Leon-Wakulla (*) Wakulla & Leon 67,000 Deer 
7. Aucilla (*) Jefferson, Taylor & Wakulla 110,000 Deer — Bear — Turkey — Squirrels — Ducks 
8. Steinhatchee (*) Dixie & Lafayette 225,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
9. Osceola (*) Baker & Columbia 92,000 Deer — Bear 
10. Lake Butler(**) Columbia, Bakers & Union 96,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
11. Gulf Hammock (*7*) Levy 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel — Waterfowl 
12. Camp Blanding (**) Clay 56,000 Quail — Deer — Turkey — Wild Hog 
13. Guano River (*) St. Johns 12,000 Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog — Squirrel — Quail 
14. Ocala (*7) Marion, Putnam & Lake 203,680 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
15. Tomoka (**?) Flagler - Volusia 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
16. Farmton (**) Volusia & Brevard 50,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
17. Citrus (*7) Citrus 41,000 Deer — Quail 
18. Croom (**) Hernando & Sumter 17,000 Deer — Quail — Squirrel 
19. Richloam (*7*) Hernando, Sumter & Pasco 60,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
20. Avon Park (*) Highlands & Polk 108,000 Turkey — Quail — Deer — Wild Hog 
21. Cecil M. Webb (*7) Charlotte 57,000 Quail — Deer 
22. Lee (*) Lee 40,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
23. Okeechobee (*) Okeechobee 16,000 Turkey — Quail 
24. Fisheating Creek (*7) Glades 100,000 Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
25. J. W. Corbett (**7) Palm Beach 90,000 Deer — Quail — Wild Hog 
26. Devil’s Garden (*) Hendry 40,000 Turkey — Quail 
27. Everglades (*) Palm Beach, Dade & Broward 724,000 Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog 
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FIELD TESTS and TELLS 





Among sportsmen — especially hunters 
and campers—there exists marked differ- 
ences of opinion as to what constitutes a 
good sheath knife. FWFTGT has long real- 
ized that a knife of one style and size 
might please one group and not another. 
For that reason, a number of brand names 
have been given field test and editorial 
comment over the years. Readers may recall 
the test reports on the Randall, Robeson 
Kinfolk, Case and certain other well known 
names in the cutlery manufacturing field. 

For those who like to have their hunting 
and fishing knives in twin sets but of 
different sizes, FWFTGT recommends ex- 
amination of the Model No. 210 Twinset, 
made by Buck Knives, Inc., 3220 Congress 
Street, San Diego, California. The firm's 
trade slogans ‘’famous for holding an edge”’ 
and ‘‘even cuts bolts without harm to blade”’ 
have long been associated with Al Buck’s 
handmade knives. 

Colonel Townsend Whelen, famous hunt- 
er and dean of the present group of 
firearms editors, has long used a_ Buck 
knife (Model #118), and the blades have 
also. accompanied big game hunters to 
Africa, Siam and similar far off places. 

The Twinset consist of a Model No. 110 
skinning knife and a Model No. 102 gen- 
eral purpose knife, with purchaser choice of 
ivory or ebony color phenolic handles. A 
belt-style leather carrying case, with safety- 
lock straps, is included. 

The Model No. 110 blade is the largest 


and heaviest of the two, being 4 inches long, 
wide and heavy of blade design, to take 
care of the toughest of skinning jobs. The 
Model No. 102 also has a 4-inch blade, 
but it is straight and smaller, with a fine 
point for dressing fish and small game. 
Individually, the two models sell for $18.00 
and $12.00, respectively. Combined in the 
Model No. 210 Twinset, with leather 
sheath, the two knives cost $28.50. 

FWFTG&T found the Twinset very com- 
fortable to wear afield. Obviously, wise use 
of lightweight phenolic handles trimmed 
with tempered dural and sole leather has 
cut down on carrying weight, yet at the 
same time has given the user knife handle 
material impervious to heat, cold and shock, 
and which is practically indestructible. 

Al Buck makes other sheath knives; for 
an illustrated folder describing these models, 
as well as the Twinset, write him direct. 


Cheans Carburetors | 

on the-engine 
removes fual system gums, 
vnraish ond moisture . . . 





In gasoline combustion engines, like the 
automobile and the outboard motor, good 
performance is heavily dependent on how 
well the carburetor mechanism works. 

The job of a carburetor is simply to mix 
air and gasoline in the proper amounts and 
deliver that mixture, through the engine’s 





“Wait'll I see if the bass are biting, dear!” 


intake manifold, to the engine as needed. 
On the average, an automobile engine uses 
about 9,000 cubic feet of air to one cubic 
foot of gasoline, if the carburetor is properly 
adjusted and functioning. 

Carburetors get dirty and must be pe- 
riodically cleaned—but because they are 
involved mechanisms, few persons care to— 
Or generaly are qualified to—disassemble 
one for cleaning. A careful mechanic is 
needed to take a complicated carburetor 
apart, clean it and put all parts back in 
the right places! Usually, a carburetor clean- 
ing job is a costly operation. 


However, there is a way of cleaning a 
carburetor without taking it apart. Run a 
pint of Gumout through it, in accordance 
with the directions of the products makers, 
the Pennsylvania Refining Company. 


For several years, FWFT&T has used 
Gumount in automobile egines and outboard 
motors with excellent results. 


As its name implies, Gumout cuts qum- 
my dirt and engine varnish that upset normal 
fuel and air flow in a carburetor. 


It also will take condensed moisture out 
of an automobile’s gas tank, or an out- 
board’s gas tank, if mixed with the tank’s 
gasoline supply in proper proportion. Usually, 
only a pint of Gumout is added to ten gal- 
lons or more of gasoline. 

For more effective, direct carburetor 
cleaning, there is a special Gumout kit that 
fits right on the carburetor. It is only nec- 
essary to disconnect the fuel line at the 
carburetor and plug off the fuel supply with 
a special, supplied fitting. Another adapter 
attaches to the carburetor itself and permits 
direct application of the solvent while the 
motor is running. 

The net result of a carburetor cleaning 
job is easier starting, smoother and lower 
idling, faster pick-up, more power, higher 
top speeds, less gas consumption and less 
stalling. 

A pint can of Gumout sells for $1.69. 
Re-usable carburetor kits are extra. Your 
local automotive supply dealer has Gumout 
in stock if you can’t find it at your patron- 
ized service station. 





DIRECTOR’S DESK 
(Continued from page 4) 


lation would return to the northern breeding 
grounds. 

The wild fowl population is, at the pres- 
ent time, at its lowest ebb in the history of 
duck hunting, and if hunters were allowed 
to over-harvest this population, then ducks 
and duck hunting might truly be in danger 
of becoming a thing of the past. It is true 
that the hunter and his harvest does play 
only one part in the decline of the water- 
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fowl. The major factor is one of water and 
most especially water on the _ breeding 
grounds. Canada has been in a state of 
drought for the past years and the resulting 
crop of young ducks has suffered to the 
point that a restricted bag and season is 
deemed necessary. 

As you pointed out in your note, the wa- 
terfowl population in the area of Titusville 
was good. However, in determining the ov- 
erall waterfowl population, we cannot look 
at any one area. We must conduct surveys 
throughout the entire flyway. In all pos- 


sibility, the ducks you witnessed in the 
area around Titusville represented the ma- 
jority of the ducks along that portion of At- 
lantic Coast. 

We trust that you will understand when 
we say that conservation of wildlife such 
as waterfowl is a major problem and can- 
not be accomplished on a local level, but 
any conservation program must of necessity 
reach from Canada to Florida and Mexico. 

Attached are several publications that 
might be of interest to you, and again, thank 
you for your vote. 


3] 


FISHING LABORATORY 


(Continued from page 19) 


In one type of arrangement, you pay 
your fee and fish as long as you 
want—if you let your catches go 
back into the pond. In this way, a 
pond owner can afford to stock the 
more expensive fish, such as trout, 
northern pike, or bass. At the same 
time, it supplies an outlet for pent- 
up fishing energies. 

In the Thomas area, an experi- 
mental 2.7 acre pond has been set 
aside for research along these lines. 
This pool was stocked with 300 
pounds of adult largemouth bass, 
250 fingerling bass, 7 pounds of adult 
bluegills, and 2.5 pounds of adult 
tilapias. While results are still forth- 
coming, the two times this pool has 
been opened to the public (free, of 
course), the catch rate has been 2.4 
and 3.3 fish per hour—rates that 
add up to good fishing. These fish 
are tagged, weighed, measured, and 
released. 


With Florida’s booming popula- 
tion, it may be necessary some day 
to have such ponds available to 
those fishermen who get a kick out 
of catching and releasing their fish. 
Studies made now will surely be 
valuable for the future. Even today, 
figures are revealing how many 
times a fish can be caught, how long 
an interval passes before it will bite 
again, if it will always hit the same 
lure or natural bait, whether it 
hangs around in the same spot— 
and so on. 


Even if fishing-for-fun ponds may 
prove unnecessary, facts gained from 
this project can be applied, with 
value, to other phases of fish man- 
agement. 

Were the rumors about snook in 
one of the other ponds true? There 
are a few snook in one of the ponds, 
but more must be collected before 
any worthwhile experimenting can 
be accomplished. 


The biologists have a definite de- 
sire to work with this fish in fresh- 
water, but the problem has been to 
capture them in sufficient numbers. 
The shocking machine which col- 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


Under consideration at this time are the possibilities of adding good picnic, 
camping, and cabin sights to the scenic areas. 


lects fish very efficiently in fresh 
water doesn’t work as well in salt 
water as the effects of the current 
passing between the poles are nulli- 
fied by the denser, more conductive 
salt water. Bob Peavy, Regional 
Fisheries Biologist, has tried cyanide 
pellets in a weighted burlap bag. 
Dragged through “snooky” water, 
it has worked with a fair degree of 
success. Although deadly, the effects 
of the cyanide can be cancelled if 
the stricken fish is netted quickly 
and placed in uncontaminated wa- 
ter. So far, the method of collection 
holds a little promise although not 
enough to get excited about. Once 
a good system is arrived at, however, 
it will be another worthwhile by- 
product of this particular investiga- 
tion. 


Snook (tarpon and stripers, too) 
were selected for study as they show 
an ability to get along in fresh wa- 
ter. Introduced into a lake or river, 
these predators should be able to 
decimate a shad population, let alone 
add great interest to the sportfish- 
ing. But first, before the biologists 
want to take a chance of releasing 
them indiscriminately, they want to 
test them in the pits to see what ef- 


fect they have on the existing fish 
populations. Some introductions 
have a tendency to backfire—hence 
the caution regarding any big de- 
cisions about releasing them into 
other bodies of water. 


Extensive work is_ progressing 
with the tilapia, a fast growing, 
mouth-brooding import. (This fish 
will be discussed in detail in a later 
article.) Experiments, too, on the 
ratios in the stocking of bass, blue- 
gills, and other native fish are also 
being carried out. 


All the information gained will 
eventually benefit the fishing public. 
In due time, the majority of the pits 
will be opened to the public. The 
possibility that the pit areas might 
also make good picnic, camp, or cab- 
in sites is also under consideration 
as the terrain in many of the loca- 
tions is ideally suited to this type 
recreation. 


In addition to the multitude of 
fishing endeavors the area can sup- 
port, it demonstrates, too, that big 
business and biologists can work 
hand in hand, and points the way to- 
ward future use of our land in which 
both commerce and conservation can 


benefit. @ 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 11) 


board. Both were on boats not 
equipped for cooking but were used 
for “boat camping.” Friend, it is 
something to see. 

The presence of water around you 
tends to make fire possibilities seem 
remote. 

Don’t let me scare you. Just watch 
what you’re doing. All you need is 
common sense. 


I wonder if other fishermen get 
the clutches when fishing from a 
high pier or bridge. 

All my life I’ve cast happily from 
boats and shore with never a 
thought of dropping my rod over— 
and I never have—but as soon as I 
get on a high pier I’m constantly 
afraid I’ll drop my rod so I wear 
out my hand choking it. 

I can think of only two occasions 
when I lost a rod and reel overboard. 
Once a plug on the rod caught in 
the water and yanked the whole rig 











Taxidermists sometime weary of routine endeavor and really let themselves go. Jim 


Housend of DeLand recently succumbed to the creative urge and came up with the 
“squirlbass,” a creature he says is widely sought by casters hanging their lures in 
shoreline trees. The recommended bait is any kind of treble-hooked nut. 


out when going at top speed in a 
boat. That rig still reposes at the 
bottom of the St. Johns. 


The other time, a rod caught an 
overhanging branch and went over 
but a little diving recovered it. @ 





FAVORITE FIVE 
(Continued from page 15) 


Large shot hold their velocity better 
at long range but a dense pattern 
of small shot at reasonably close 
range is deadly on most waterfowl. 
For high flying geese, use No. 4 and 
No. 2. 


Florida has a large turkey popu- 
lation and furnishes a high percent- 
age of the annual national kill fig- 
ure. Due to good game management 
practices statewide, flocks are even 
on the increase. Long popular areas 
during regular season include Fish- 
eating Creek, Avon Park, Stein- 
hatchee, Richloam, Camp Blanding, 
Tomoka and Devil’s Garden. Special 
Spring gobbler hunts are also held 
at Eglin Field, in northwest Florida. 


Unless specifically restricted, in 
certain areas, either shotguns or rifle 
can be used. 


If your choice is a shotgun, you 
will probably do your best turkey 
killing with a Full Choke bored 12 
gauge loaded with No. 4 or No. 2 
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size shot. Guns chambered for either 


the 234-inch high velocity or 3-inch 
Magnum loads, in No. 4 size shot, 
are especially good. 

Smaller gauges and smaller shot 
sizes are seldom reliable killers for 
anything but head shots at these 
thickly-feathered, big-boned birds. 

Do not use BB’s or buckshot; they 
pattern poorly at long ranges, and 
tend to wound more birds than they 


kill. 





“Now you're getting the idea!” 


The rifleman has wide choice in 
selection of caliber for his turkey 
rifle. The basic idea is a quick kill- 
ing weapon, without objectionable 
bullet destruction of flesh. 


The .222 Remington caliber, the 
.218 Bee, .22 Hornet and .244 Rem- 
ington are excellent. The .257, .270 
and .30-06 are also good, if used with 
proper bullet style. 


Preferably, the turkey rifle should 
have a low power scope sight, giving 
wide field of vision and plenty of 
light-gathering quality during the 
hard to see hours of early daylight 
and late evening. The scope’s power 
should not exceed 4X; one of 24%4X 
is to be preferred. In Florida, you 
will seldom get a shot more than 
100 yards from the gun; prevalence 
of thick brush growth considerably 
reduces that possibility. Usually 
when you see birds they will be 
within easy sighting range. 

If possible, aim for the point where 
a wing joins the body. A bird shot 
in that area won’t get far... . 

Good hunting! @ 
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GENERAL HUNTING 


ALL HUNTERS must possess valid Florida hunting licenses, 
except when exempted by age. DUCK STAMPS also re- 
quired when taking geese or ducks. 


PURCHASE OF HUNTING LICENSE OR PERMIT con- 
stitutes acceptance by the purchaser of all provisions of 
or attached to such license or permit. 


SIGN YOUR LICENSE -No license or permit is valid until 
countersigned by the licensee or permittee. Also sign your 
name across face of your duck stamp. 


LEGAL METHODS OF TAKING GAME-Shotguns not 
larger than 10-gauge; Rifles; Repeating Rifles; Long Bows; 
Pistols; Falcons. Shotguns must be plugged to three-shell 
capacity. Rifles and pistols prohibited when taking migra- 
tory game. Use of full-jacketed bullets or .22-calibre rim- 
fire cartridges prohibited when taking deer or bear. Bows 
used for taking deer or bear must be capable of casting a 
one ounce hunting arrow 150 yards. 


DO NOT USE-It is prohibited to use any of the following 
methods or weapons while hunting: Full-jacketed bullets 
or .22-calibre rimfire cartridges for taking deer or bear. 
Fully automatic firearms. Rifles or pistols for taking mi- 
gratory birds. Cross bow. Taking game over bait. Hunting 
turkey with dog. Possession of gun and light at night in 
woods or on waters. Killing swimming deer. Artificial light, 
fire. Net, trap, snare. Poison. Saltlick. Setguns. Live decoys. 
Airplane, automobile, power boat, sail boat, or craft under 
sail, or craft towed by any aforementioned devices. Do 
not use any of the above while hunting in Florida. 


DO NOT HUNT-—There is NO OPEN SEASON on the fol- 
lowing fully protected species or individuals: Panther, cub 
bear, Key deer, alligators, crocodiles, spotted or Axis deer, 
Ross’ goose, snow goose, brant, swan, eagles, hawks, owls 
non-game birds, Everglades mink, weasel. Do not molest 
or hunt any of the foregoing at any time. Killing of doe or 
fawn deer, or deer with antlers less than five inches in 
length is prohibited at all times except as permitted on 
specific Wildlife Management Areas. 


BEAR HUNTING-—The bear is a game animal and may 
be taken only during the open season for taking of deer, 
and during managed bear hunts. No open season in Ocala 
National Forest. 


RABBIT HUNTING—Both cottontail and swamp rabbit have 
been declared as game animals, with hunting permitted 
12 months in the year. No bag or season limits. License 
required to take rabbit during the regular open seasons 
for resident and migratory game animals and birds. 


WILD HOGS—Declared as game animals in specified Wild- 
life Management Areas and may be taken during the open 
season designated for each area. Bag limits—l per day, 2 
per season except 4 per season in Camp Blanding WMA. 


SEX EVIDENCE—Evidence of the sex, and the heads, must 
remain on the carcasses of all deer, and of turkey during 
the spring gobbler season, while in camp or forest. Legally 
taken deer with less than 5 in. antlers must be tagged 
by a hunt official. 


DIVIDING CARCASSES—Deer and turkey may be divided 
in camp or forest but in the event of such division each 
portion shall be identified by the number of the license of 
the person killing it and be readily traceable to the por- 
tion of the animal bearing the sex identification provided 
that it is not necessary to affix the license number as re- 
quired above to portions cut from the carcass immediately 
prior to being consumed in camp. 


DO NOT DISCHARGE FIREARMS-State law provides 
that discharge of firearms in any public place, or on or 
over any pavel public road, highway, street or occupied 
premises is prohibited. 


DO NOT CARRY FIREARMS—Carrying firearms or guns 
during closed season, (or without a hunting license during 
open season,) is prohibited in National forests and in 
Bere aunt or State-controlled Wildlife Management 

reas. 


GUNS—A gun is defined as any device mechanically pro- 
pelling a projectile—shotgun, rifle, repeating rifle, pistol, 
revolver, air gun, gas gun, blowgun, bow and arrow, or 
other devices. 
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SEASON INFORMATION 


DO NOT SELL OR BUY-Selling or purchasing of game is 
prohibited, except for pen-raised game produced on a li- 
censed game farm and properly identified and handled as 
provided by law and regulation of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 


TRANSPORTATION—Game may be transported only as per- 
sonal baggage and only in numbers consistent with pos- 
session limits as herein provided. Common carriers or em- 
ployees, while engaged in such business, shall not trans- 
port as owner or for another, any game or parts thereof, or 
birds’ nest or eggs, nor receive or possess for shipment 
unless owner of package is in possession of valid permit 
from Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


BOATS FOR WATERFOWL-—Migratory game birds may 
be taken from a boat or other craft with motor attached 
if such craft is fastened within or tied immediately along- 
side of any type of stationary blind or riding at anchor 
or beached. 


BAITING OR LURING—Game may not be taken under any 
circumstances by the aid of salt, or shelled or shucked or 
unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains, or other feed or 
means of feeding similarly used to lure, attract, or entice 
such game to, on, over the area where hunters are attempt- 
ing to take them. As used herein, the terms “shelled or 
shucked or unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains,” or 
“other feed or means of feeding similarly used,” shall not 
be construed as including grain properly shocked in the 
field where grown, standing crops (including aquatics). 
flooded standing crops, flooded harvested crop lands, or 
grains found scattered solely as a result of normal agri- 
cultural planting or harvesting. 


LEON & JEFFERSON COUNTIES—No waterfowl hunting 
in these counties, or in any part of the Aucilla River, on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays or Fridays. Use of motors 
prohibited on Lakes Iamonia and Jackson in Leon County 
during open season for waterfowl. 


OCALA NATIONAL FOREST—The hunting season for deer 
in the Ocala National Forest will coincide with the season 
set for the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. Hunting of 
bear is prohibited in Ocala National Forest and Wildlife 
Management Area. All other game species may be hunted 
in the Forest outside the Management Area during the 
open season for the Fifth District, provided that no dogs 
other than bird dogs can be used. No type of hound, 
including foxhound, or dog of any type that can reason- 
ably be considered to be a dog usable for running deer 
will be permitted to run free in the Ocala National Forest 
except during the hunting season set for the Ocala 
Wildlife Management Area. 


NON-NATIVE GAME -Coturnix quail, pheasant and other 
non-native upland game birds may be hunted only during 
the open season for quail except on licensed hunting 
preserves. Jackson, Bradford and Union Counties closed to 
taking of pheasant. 


UNPROTECTED-—English sparrow, starling, black vulture, 
turkey vulture, crow, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, red 
and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon, nutria, armadillo, rats, 
mice, moles, shrews, reptiles (other than alligators and 
crocodiles), amphibians. (Local Exceptions). 


HUNTING DOGS-—No person shall permit dogs to trail, 
pursue or otherwise molest game during closed seasons. 
Bird dogs may be trained during closed season for taking 
quail with the aid of a pistol firing a blank or ball; carrying 
or use of shotgun or rifle while training bird dogs is 
prohibited. Deer dogs may be trained during closed season 
for taking deer when dogs are constantly attached to 
leash or rope in hands of trainer; carrying or use of 
firearms while training deer dogs is prohibited. Retrievers 
used in dove hunting during the closed season for quail 
must be kept on leash except when actually retrieving 
doves. Organized field trials for dogs may be run at any 
time after obtaining written permission from the Director 
of the Commission. 


HUNTING GUIDES—No person shall engage in the business 
of guiding hunters or hunting parties until he has secured 
a license to do so. No guide, while acting as a guide, 
shall take any game or carry shotgun or rifle. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 





APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


lone. (NieGSotirinbicns— 5 one ae So bag ek 8 es we 
POG CSS oer SE ee a oe, eed bye ae. tia A States eee 
SPhCICS- ein ame. Sree OWelglits-.. ae oe Length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

WY nGNe GMa tesserae ee ee Bounty 
Date Caught___—S—-_ _«; Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By... SES’ 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


wee we ee ee ee ee eee 


4 pounds or larger 


we www wee wee ee ee eee ee een 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1’ pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 


_ ata fishing camp or tackle store within the 


state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


DECOYING IN—A pair of Mallard hens “lower flaps’’ for landing. 





Florida’s duck hunting season opens November 21, 1962. See special 


waterfowl hunting regulations in this issue. — Photograph by Wallace Hughes. 
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